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MEMOIRS OF MR. KEAN. 


From the number, and confidence of the various Biographers 
of Mr. Kean, we had expected, that,.to form, a minute and satis- 
factory narrative of his family connections,: and his professional 
progress, would be a task of equal pleasure and facility. That 
respect which is due to acknowleged genius, and that delicacy 
which is essential to confidence, and attachment in the common 
intercourse ‘of life, precluded us from particular,and impertinent 
enquiry in the quarter from which the.most.correct and copious 
information must be received. Our. surprize,.,therefore, was only 
equalled by our disappointment, when we,discovered that the various 
‘* Memoirs” of Mr. Kean which have lately been abtyuded on the 
public, are mere repetitions of the gossip of the:second Green- 
Room, unauthenticated, whether favourable or unfavourable, by 
probably testimony, and abounding with the most gross and hudi- 
crous misconceptions. Even the respectable and able Editor of ‘The 
Champion,” whose talents we admire, and whose virtues we re- 
spect, notwithstanding our difference in political sentiment, ap- 
pears to have listened too implicitly to the idle tales that are 
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always circulated on the first appearance of a dramatic pheno. | 7 


menon. 

Though our materials, therefore, be scanty, and though the 
early history of Mr. Kean be involyed in almost impervious ob. 
scurity, our readers may be assured that the authenticity of our 
narrative, is in proportion to its scantiness. 

Mr. Kean was born in Gray’s Inn, in the year 1759, and pro 
tected, in his earliest years, by a lady residing near Canterbury, 
He received a very liberal education, and was sent to Eton, where 
he commanded the approbation of his master, and excited the 
emulation of his school-fellows, by his skilful recitation of a Latin 
ode. His inclination for the stage predominating, he left Eton, 
and went to Ireland, playing at Belfast under the patronage oi 
Lord Donegal. From Belfast he proceeded to Edinburgh, where, 
and at several provincial theatres, he played under the denomina- 
tion of the Hibernian Roscius. At length, tired of the country, 
he came to London, in the hope of obtaining an engagement, 
but all efforts to that purpose proving unavailing, he returned to 
his provincial avocations, and performed at several of the princi- 
pal theatres in the kingdom, particularly those of Birmingham 
and Exeter, where’ he was received with enthusiastic applause, 
and greeted with every mark of respect and attachment. He wa 
at length introduced to the notice of the London managers in 
consequence of a letter fromm'Dr. Drury to Pascoe Grenfell, Esq, 
a gentleman whose liberality of feeling, elegant manners, and 
benevolent regard to'the interests of genius and virtue, are too | 
well known to require either eulogy or explanation. ‘It is owing | 
to the spirit and generosity of this gentleman, and to the merit of 
the actor, that Drury i8‘saved from bankruptcy, and the despotism 
of a particular family humbled and repressed. 


Mr. Kean has been married about six years to an elegant and 
accomplished Irish lady 6f goad family. .In domestic society, his 
habits are as unobtrusive, as his talents are pre-eminent s and 
while his intellectual pre-eminence commands admiration of his 
friends, his frankness, urbanity, and conciliating manners, 0b- 
tain their attachment and esteem. H. 
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THOUGHTS ON PUFFING. 


As puffing is now so univerval a requisite for the statesman, 
opera-singer, charity-sermon preacher, actor, painter, dancer, poet, 
and physician, not forgetting the managers of al} our public en- 
tertainments, who, it must be confessed, are tolerable adepts in 
it, Iam humbly of opinion, that a code of pufis, or a vade mecum 
for self-adulators, would be of national utility! The whole arcana 
might be alphabetically arranged, and adapted to the meanest 
capacities. Exempli gratia: Suppose a new play was ushered 
forth to the world as last night, the sub-manager, or play-house 
paragraphist, might turn to the letter L, and find the following 
rhetorical. flourish, viz. ‘* The new comedy, called The Lady in 
the Lobster, was yesterday performed, for the first time, to a most 
brilliant, crowded, squeezed, and over-flowing audience ; it was 
received with shouts of applause, and reiterated bursts of pleasure 
echoed from every part of the house ; the fits and roars of laugh- 
ter were incessant, loud, and tumultuous. Several ladies of the 


first rank were obliged to leave the house, and three persons abso- 


butely died with laughter! Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully 
acquainted, that as the demand for boxes is so urgent, the 
comedy will be repeated every night for three months, till further 
notice!" : , 

{f the piece should die away in three or four nights, as is often 
the case, how easy it is to make the following apology :—** On 
account of the sudden indisposition of Miss K. » or Miss any- 
body-else, the comedy of The Lady in the Lobster is necessarily de- 
ferred till further notice.” In the interim’some newer pieve suc- 
ceeds, and the former is absolutely forgotten. Now, suppose a 
tragedy makes its first appearance; turn to the letter N, and you 
will find the following excellent morceau :-—‘* The Newgate Cut- 
throat, or Hounslow Heath, was received with such unprecedented 
applause, such rivers of tears, such groans, sighs, fits, faintings, 
sinkings, risings, and fallings, that the audience seemed dumb 
with grief, till the thunders of applause waked them from their 





stupor. On account of the enormous demand for places, the 


public are respeetfully acquainted that it will be done every night, 
till Mrs, is unable to play any longer !=——And by reason 
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eT — ee 
of the vast crowds that will nightly flock to this tragedy, the 


managers have engaged a number of surg¢éons, to be in readiness 
to give the earlicst assistance to those unhappy persons whose legs 
and arms must necessarily be broken in crowding into the 
house.” 





Besides the above paragraph from authority, several little skir- 


mishing puffs may be interspersed in various parts of the news. 
papers ; for instance—‘‘ The new tragedy rather rises than falls 
in the publie estimation ; and, from motives of humanity, we 
would advise the fair sex to stay away from its fascinating and 
pervading powers; as several officers of the guards, and ladies of 
distinction, fell into hysterics, long before the ————s’s dying 
speech! Then the effect on the audience was truly awful ; such 
screams of applause, and groans of approbation ; such sobbing, 
crying, and dying, filled the house, that nature herself seemed to 
give a shove, and pop off like the actors at the.end of the play!” 
Then, for instance, suppose a new actor or actress appears; 
some such intelligence as the following might admirably suit the 
newspaper editors :—‘‘ A young gentleman made his first appear- 
ance last night (on any stage) in the character of Hamlet ; such 
a first appearance was never seen! he united in his own person 
the excellent comprehension of a Sheridan; the grace and sweet- 
ness of a Barry; the tenderness of a Powell; the majesty of a 

remble; the ease of.an Elliston ; and the fire, spirit, energy, pathos, 
and versatilities of the immortal Roscius !—His voice is full, sweet, 
deep, high, clear, and brilliant ; his person made to engage all 
hearts and eyes, and his tout ensemble so striking, that we are as- 
sured he has had several considerable overtures from ladies of the 
first rank! If this inimitable and fauléless performer has any fault, 
it is in giving too immoderate an impression of grief. If he continues 
to tyrannize over the public feelings, half the town will be tragedy- 


mad before the winter is half expired. Let him be cautious how 


he oversteps the modesty of nature, and then we will answer that 
his fame will be firmly established.” Here, Mr. Editor, you see 
the great skill and contrivance of this puff; the only fault found 
with this new candidate is a redundance of-the pathos, a fault not 
often reprehensible on our stage now! Besides, the very circum- 
of criticising on a_real and rare perfection, fills the minds of men 
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with astonishment at the man’s abilities, whose only fault is too 
much merit! In my next. you shall. have a specimen of various 





other pufls, suitable to an infinity of professions; in the mean 
time (without a puff) 


lam, your's sincerely, 


Puiro-Pure. 





THE KING’S COCK-CROWER. 


Tuere was, till within the last century, retained within the 
precincts of the royal palace of Westminster, a solemn officer, 
stiled the King’s Cock-crower ; whose duty, during the whole 
season of Lent, was to crow the hour, instead of crying it, as is 
the practice of watchinen. Whether that venerable function was 
abolished by the late bill for the reformation, as it was called, I 
am ignorant. “I do know, that in most seasons, wherein a pre- 
tended rage for. reformation prevails, many customs, whose origin 
did in reality aim at reforming our manners and lives, are con- 
founded with abuses, and levelled indiscriminately. The inten- 
tion of crowing the hour of the night was undoubtedly to remind 
waking sinners of the august effect the third crowing of the cock 
had on the guilty apostle St. Peter: and the limitation of the 
custom to the season of Lent was judiciously adopted; as, had 
the practice continued throughout the year, the impenitent would 
become ‘as. habitual and as indifferent to the crow of the mimic 
cock, as they are to that of the real one, or to the cry of the 
watchman. The adaptation to the precincts of the court seems 
also to have had a view, as if the institutor (probably the Royal 
Confessor) had considered that the greater and more obdurate 
sinners resided within the purlieus of the palace. 

Many reasons concur for restoring the office of Royal Cock- 
crower, if abblished. One is, that it would not now be a sine- 
cure; as we have turned night into day, the officer in question 
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could not sleep on his post. As courtiers, too, do not at present 


retire to rest till morning, the cock-crower would have much 


more chance of striking terror into their guilty minds, as hap- 
pened to St. Peter, than by giving his warning to men fast asleep ; 
the only mistake which the institutor seems to have made in so re- 
ligious an establishment ! How awfully would it strike a noble lady, 
passing through the streets with a row of footmen and torches 
before her chair, to hear a chanticleer of sonorous lungs, crow— 
*« Past four o'clock, and a cloudy morning ‘” Peter wept—her 
ladyship might drop a tear. 

As the national concerns, too, are often agitated in the senate 
past midnight, might not the venerable senators themselves re- 
ceive devout mementos of their mortality, on mecting in the 
broad-way at Whitehall, as they return from their duty, a body 
of cock-crowers iterating the past hour: could we suppose that 
any of those legislators had, like St. Peter, been denying their 
master ; or, like his comrade Judas, been selling their conscience 
for a bribe? But 1 recollect, that the office remained in force 
long since debates lasted past midnight, and even since bribery 
and corruption had taken root ; and yet it is not recorded that 
any member of either house ever imitated St. Peter at the voice of 
his Majesty’s Cock-crower, and repented. 

I am founded in this bold assertion by an.anecdote, dated soon 
after the accession of the present royal family. On the first Ash- 
Wednesday at night, as George the Second, then Prince of Wales, 
sat down to supper, a person advanced, before the chaplain said 
grace, and crowed—‘ Past ten-o’clock !’’ The astonished prince, 
not understanding English, and mistaking the tremulation of the 
crow for mockery, concluded that this ceremony was an insult, 
and was rising from table in great heat, till informed, that what 
his Royal Highness took for an affront, was nothing but an eti- 
quette of the palace, which had been practised in the presence of 
all preceding princes, Plantagenets, Tudor$, and Stuarts. How- 
ever, the practice was discontinued from that time within the 
walls of St. James’s, and no more performed than our sovereigns 
wash the feet of the poor on Maunday Thursday in person. 
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The Collector.— No. \ Il. 
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Pioriferes at apes du saltibus omnia libaut, 


Oronia mos, LUCRETIUS. 





JEREMY COLLIER. 

Pins © fierce and implacable Nonjuror,” as he is stiled by 
Juhnson, Was born at Stow Qui, in Cambridgeshire, Sept. 23, 
1650, and was educated under his father, who was master of the 
free-school at Ipswich; whence he was sent to Cambridge, and 
admitted a poor scholar at Caius College, under the tuition of 
Mr. John-Ellys. His celebrated attack on the Stage was published 
in 1698; it contained a severe invective against the acting of 
plays; the profligacy of the performers, and the licentiousness of 
the poets; and having some truth and justice on his side, the ad- 
vocates of the theatre found themselves hard pressed to answer the 
charges brought against their favourite amusement ; for it cannot 
be denicd that many authors had written in a manner which war- 
ranted the censure of every person who possessed the least sense of 
propricty or decency. Collier was answered by Congreve, Van- 
brugh, Dennis, Durfey, and others, with wit and humour, but 
Without confuting the objections which had been raised cither 
against themselves individually, or against the Stage in general *. 
The public opinion ran so niuch against the defenders of the 

” Dryden, however, pleaded guilty to the charges brought against him, 
and, in the preface to his Fables, thus proclaims his repentance :—** I shall 
say the less of Mr. Collicr, because, in many things, he has taxed me justly ; 
and T have pleaded guilty to all thoughts aryl expressions of mine which ean 
be truly arraigned of obscenity, profancness, or immorality, and retract them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if ie be my friend (as I have given him 
no personal oecasion to be otherwise) le will be glad of my repentance. It 
becomes me not to draw my pen in defence of a bad cause, W hen | have so 
often drawn it for a zood one.” 

if Congreve and Vanbrugh had taken the same method wits Dryden, and 
made an ingenuous confession of their faults, they would have retired with a 
better grace than they did ;. for it is certain, that with all the wit they have 
displayed in their respective vindications, they cut but a very indifferent 

figure. 


VoL. Iv. - T 
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theatre, and in favour of the enemy, that King William considered 
Collier’s book as a work which entitled the author to some lenity | 
in a prosecution then carrying on against him, in consequence of 
some error in his political conduct. This controversy produced 
as much good as could be wished for froin it, Cibber observes, 
the calling our dramatic writers to this strict account, had a very 
wholesome effect upon those who wrote after this tine. They 
were now a great deal more upon their guard, indecency was no 
longer wit, and by degrees the fair sex came again to fill the 
boxes on the first day of a new comedy, without fear or censure, 
To forward the Stage’s reformation, prosecutions were commencei 
ayainst some of the performers for repeating profane and indeceit 
words: several were found guilty, and Betterton and Mrs. Brace. 
girdle were actually fined. " These severities were not entirely 
thrown away; from this period may be dated the introduction of 
that more refined taste which has done so much honour to tle 
- British Theatre. 

Collier’s principal work on this subject, is intituled, ‘ A short 
View of the Immorality and profanenes of the English Stage; to- 
gether with the Sense of Antiquity upon this Argument. B; 
Jeremy Collier, M. A. London, Printed for S. Keble, at tle 
Turk’s Head in Fleet Street, and R. Sare at Gray's-Inn-Gate in 
Holborn, 1698.’ 8vo. pp. 2388 *. His qualifications for the task 
he had undeytaken are thus forcibly described by Dr. Johnson :— 
‘* He was formed for a contrOvertist ; with sufficient learning; 





_© The pieces he wrote in this conflict, besides the above, were— 


1. ** A Defence of the ‘ Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of 
the English Stage,’ &c. Being a Reply to Mr. Congreve’s Amendments; 
&c. and to the ¢ Vindication’ of the Author of the Relapse,’ 1699, @vo. 

2. ** A Second Defence of the ¢ Short View of the Immorality and Profane: 
ness of the English Stage,’ &c. Being a Reply to a Book entituled, ¢ The Ar: 

cient and Modern Stages Surveyed,’ &c.”’ 1700, #ve. The book here replied 
to was written by Dr. Drake. ° 

3. ** Mr. Collier’s Dissuasive from the Playhouse, in a Letter to a Persov 
of Quality, occasioned by the late Calamity of the Tempest.” 1706, 8vo. 

4. * A further Vindication of the * Short View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English Stage,’ &c. in which the objections of a late Book, 
entituled, ‘ A Defence of Plays’ are considered.’ 1700, 8vo.—The ** Defence 
of Plays” wags written by Dr. Filmer. 
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I with diction vehement and pointed, though often vulgar and in- 
~* correct ; with unconquerable pertinacity ; with wit in the highest 
: degree pointed and sarcastic ; and with all those powers exalted 
and invigorated by just confidence in his cause *.”’ 

Collier's publication frequently occurs in the Catalogue of 
-. Books, and is charged but a trifling price; it is a very metho- 


© dical and learned work, and will amply repay the trouble of a 
a perusal. The following, extracts may serve as specimens of his 
a 
“= sule:— 


At p. 84, after censuring some passages in ‘ The Relapse,’ &c. 
® he proceeds thus :—‘* There are few of these last quotations but 
a what are plain blasphemy and within the law. They look reeking 
Fas it were from Pandemonium, and almost smell of fire and brim- 
“) stone. This is an Eruption of Hell with a witness ! I almost won- 
a der the smoke of it has not darkened the Sun, and turn'd the air to 
plague and poyson ! These are outrageous provocations, enough to 
> arm all nature in revenge, to exhaust the judgements of Heaven, 
| and sink the Island in the Sea! What a spite have these men to 
the God that made them! How do they rebel upon his bounty, 
and attack him with his own reason ! These Giants in wickedness, 
*= how would they ravage with a stature proportionable ! They that 
can swagger in impotence, and blaspheme upon a Mole-hill, what 
would they do if they had strength to their good will ? And what 
can be the ground of this confidence, and the reason of such 
horrid presumption? Why the Scripture will best satisfy the 
question, ‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed 











a speedily, therefore the heart of the Sons of Men is fully set in them 


to do evil. Eccl. 8. 11.”’ 


At p. 106, are the following sarcastic remarks on some pas- 
» sages in (Edipus :—‘* When Cgeon brings the news of King 


% = Polybus's death, GEdipus is wonderfully surprised at the relation, 


O, all ye Powers, is’t possible 2? What, dead ! 


‘« And'why not? was the man invulnerable or immortal ? Nothing 


7) ofthat; he was only fourscore and ten years old, that was his 


main security. And if you will believe the poet, he 


Fell like autumn-fruit that mellow’ d long, 


eT Ev'n wond'red at because dropt no sooner. 


* Life of Congreve. 
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«© And which is more CEdipus must be acquainted with his age, 





having spent the greatest part of his time with him at Corinth, 
So that in short the pith of the story lies in this circumstance, 4 
Prince of ninety years was dead, and one who was wondered at for 
dying no sooner. And now why so much exclamation upon this 
occasion ? Why must all the Powers in being be summoned in to 
make the news credible ? This Posse of Interjections would hav: 
been more seasonably raised if the man had been alive, for that, 
by the poet’s confession had been much the stranger thing, 
However CEdipus is almost out of his wits about the matter, and 
is urgent for an account of the particulars. 

That so the tempest of my jous may rise 

By just degrees, and hit at last the Sters. 
«© This is an empty, ill proportioned rant, and without warran! 
in nature or antiquity. Sophocles does not represent Oedipus in 
such raptures of extravagant surprize. + In the next page theres 
another flight about Polyius his death, somewhat like this. I 
begins with a Noverint Universi. You would think Oedipus wa: t 
going to make a Bond. ; 


Know, be it known to the limits of the world. 


‘«¢ This 3s scarce sense be it known. 


== 


Yet farther, let is pass yon dazzling roof, 





The Mansions of the Gods, and strike them deaf 


a ee ee ee 


OPS ste 


With everlasting peals of thund' ring joy. 


Peapeostae ee = et 


‘© This fustian puts me in mind of a Couplet of Taylor's the | 


—— 


Water Poet, which for the beauty of the thought are not very 
unlike. 

What if a humble-bee should chance to strike, 

With the but-end of an Antartick pole.” 


JOE HAINES 
. Being asked what could transport Collicf into so blind a zeal for 
the entire suppression of the stage, when only some particular 
‘authors had degraded it, and it was generally allowed to bea 
delightful method of mending the morals? ‘ For that very reason,” 
replied Haines, ‘ Collier is by professibn a moral-mender himself, 
and two of a trade, you know, can never agree.’ 
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Mrs. SIDDONS. 





The following whimsical account of this lady's first appearance 





in Dublin, is taken from an old Irish newspaper: when it was 











- first published her friends were outrageous against the author, 





who, however, kept himself concealed *. 
«© On Saturday Mrs. S$ 
» been talking, exposed her beautiful, adamantine, soft, and lovely 








, about whom all the world has 














person for the first time at Smock Alley Theatre, in the bewitch- 








© ing, melting, and all-tearful character of Isabella, From the re- 





peated pancgyrics in the impartial London newspapers, we were 





taught to expect the sight of a heavenly angel, but how were we 





supernaturally surprised into the most awtul joy, at beholding a 





mortal goddess. 

«The house was crowded with hundreds more than it could 
* hold, with thousands of admiring spectators that went away 
Without a sight. ‘This extraordinary phoenomenon of tragic ex- 
cellence! This star of Melpomene! This comet of the stage! 


This sun of the firmament of the muses! This mvon of blank 


7% verse! This quecn and princess of tears! This Donnellan of the 


th 


very 








Be. 


= poisoned bowl! ‘This empress of the pistol and dagger ! This chaos 


of Shakspeare ! This world of weeping clouds ! This Juno of com- 
manding aspects ! This. Terpsichore of the curtains and scenes ! 
This Proserpine of fire and earthquake! This Katterfelto of won- 
ders! exceeded expectation, went beyond belief, and soared above 
all powers of description! She was Nature itself! She was the 
most exquisite work of art; she was the very daisy, primrose, 
*) tuberose, sweetbriar, furze-blossom, gilliflower, wail-flower, cauli- 
flower, auricula, and rosemary, in short she was the bouquet of 


Parnassus. ) 
2 ‘* Where expectation was raised so high, it was thought she 
“would be injured by her appearance, but it was the audience who 
q were injured: several fainted even before the curtain drew up! 
7% >but, when she came to the scene of parting with her wedding- 


ring, ah! what a sight was there! the very fiddlers in the or- 
chestra, ‘ albeit unused to the melting mood,’ blubbered like 
hungry children crying for their bread and butter; and, when 


* Vide Lee Lewes’s Memoirs, vol, I. p. 98. 
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the bell rang for music between the acts, the tears ran from the 
bassoon-player’s eyes in such plentiful showers, that they choaked 
the finger-stops, and making a spout of the instrument, poured 
in such torrents on the first fiddler’s book, that not seeing the 
overture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually played 
in ong flat. 
‘‘ But the sobs and sighs of the groaning audience, and the 

noise of corks drawn from the smelling-bottles prevented this mis. 
take between the flats and the sharps being discovered. 


“< One hundred and nine ladies fainted, forty-six went into fits, 


SS a 
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and ninety-five had strong hysterics : the world will scarcely credit 
the truth when they are told, that fourteen children, five oll 
women, one hundred taylors, and six common-councilmen, were 


ene a 


ee 
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actually drowned in the inundation of tears that flowed from the 


— ——s 


galleries, lattices, and boxes, to increase the briny-flood in the 


en 
— 


pit. ‘The water was three feet deep, and the people that wer 
obliged to stand upon the benches, were, in that position, up to 
their ancles in tears *. | 


eee et 


* If there is any truth in the following damentable story, the counterpart of 
the above scene may be speedily expected at Drury Lane: 





THE TRAGEDY.—DRURY LANE. 


A circumstance of a more heart-rending nature has occurred than has 
hitherto presented itself in the annals of dramatic story. A new Tragedy was 
to be read in the Green-Room: Mr. Arnold, in the absence of Mr. Whitbread, 
undertook the task, but, at the end of the second act, he fainted away at the 
distress of it, and was carried out of the Green-Room in a state of more thav 
confnon insensihbility. 

Mr. Pope (whom they thought nothing could move) was now fixed upon to 
finish it; but he had scarcely gone through another act, when a tear—a real 
tear—was discovered in his eye, and he was obliged to decline the affecting 
task. What was to be done ? | 

‘* The very stage was drown'd in tears.” 


At length a supernumerary was found of strong nerves and most determined 
countenance, who finished the Tragedy in a manner that dried up all the al- 
fliction of the company, and sent them home with their own melancholy parts, 
to find— | 

** In some small corner of their rooms, 
‘** A drop of comfort !” 


British Press, Feb. 2%. 
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«An act of parliament against her playing any more will cere 
tainly pass, for she has infected all the volunteers, and they sit 
reading ‘ The Fatal Marriage,’ crying and roaring the whole 
* morning, at the expectation of seeing this Giant’s Causew..y, this 
Siienae-teop of wonders, at night. An address has been presented 
+ to the good Earl of Charlemont by the principal volunteers, and 
* backed by Dr. Quin and the faculty of Dublin, praying him to 
stay at home the evening of her appearance, else they are con- 
‘vinced she'll tear his infirm frame in pieces with her terrific 
screams when she’s dragged from the corpse of Biron, and they'll 
lose the greatest general that ever headed an army. Nature most 
assuredly, in one of her bountiful moments, in one of her cha- 
ritable and humane leisure hours, in one of her smiling days, in 
© one of her all- sorrowing gladsome years, made this human lump 
+ of clayey perfection. 

«© Oh happy Hibernia! blessed Ierne ! sanctified land of saints! 

©’ what a hearse load, what a coffin-full, what a church-yard tree of 

the brightest excellence of excellencies now stands on the turf of 
) thy fruitful earth! 

' ‘© From Cork, from Kinane, from Galway, from Ballinansloe, 

~®@ from Eyrecourt, from the east, from the west, from the north, 

* from the south, from Island Bridge, from Lazor’s Hill, from the 





banks of the canal te the new road at the back of Drumcondra, 


shall millions come to Smock Alley to sce this astonishing woman. 
4 « The streets round the theatre shall be crowded, and the very 
4 gabbards that carry coals to Island Bridge shall stop at the Blind 
Quay, and land their unpolished watermen to spend thirteen- 
pence for a seat in the upper gallery when Isabella is performed. 

‘= “QO thou universal genius, what pity it is that thy talents are 
a so confined to tragedy alone. Noage, nay, the Roman Theatre, 
—the stage at Constantinople,—Nero himself never performed the 


“@ scene of sadness, of grief, of joy, of woe, of distress, of sorrow, 





and of pity, so well as Mrs. S 


a ‘* May the curses of an insulted nation pursue the gentlemen of 
“s the college, the gentlemen of the bar, and the peers and neeresses 


whose wisdom and discernment have been so highly extolled, that 
hissed her on the second night. True it is Mr. Garrick never 
could make any thing of her, and pronounced her below medi- 
ocrily ; true it is, the London audience once did not like her ; 
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but what of that? Rise up, bright goddess of the sock and 
buskin, and soar to unknown regions of immortal praise, for. 


** Envy will Merit as its shade pursue.” 





GARRICK. 

GENERAL Cierk, one day, in company with this illustrion: 
actor, made a long haranzue to prove that the enthusiasm of the 
English for Shakspeare was only a matter of fashion and religion, 
that nobody, in fact, understood or admired his writings ; bu 
that Garrick, by his transcendant genius in acting, had rendere 
him the national idol. Garrick, a great admirer of Shakspeare, 
and naturally full of vivacity and impatience, contained himeel 
as Well as he could for a long time, but at length rose up, and 
taking the General eagerly by the hand, said, ‘ [ promise vor, 
upon my honour, that [ will never in my life presume to talk ahow 
war,” 


De Grimm's Correspondence, part IL. vol. [. p. %. 
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LORD GOWER. 


ene 


Since the rage for acting proverbs has become so prevalent ai 


Paris, a class of people have arisen who go from house to hous 


taking off any one who is well known, and has any thing: ridi- 


"gene 
~aereey > 
———. 


culous about him. Among others who have shone awhile in ti: 


way is a clerk in the foraging department, who imitates 1! 


yf 
i 
} 
‘ 


etch sen 5 


English so admirably, that he is commonly called Lord Gower®. | 
Some little time since, Lord Gower got into a scrape which he: 
proved the ruin of Madame de Lutchet. A woman of quality, 
who, to say the truth, has always had the character of being 
somewhat relaxed in her morals, being in the house of Madame 
de Luchet, Lord Gower imitated an English physician so well, 
that the Lady was completely taken in, And being anxious to con- 
sult him, they revred into a private room, where, it is said, the 
consultation was carried to very great lengths. This story made 
agreat noise, Lord Gower and Madame de Lutchet haring been 
imprudent enough to put it into circulation. The lady, enraged 


* Ambassador from England to the Court of France at this period. 
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bat having been thus sported with, and at having in consequence 
vecome a subject of mirth to the Parisians, made a formal com- 








© plaint against the proceeding, upon which the English ambassador 
~~ was thrown into prison, and Madame de Lutchet reprimanded at 
~~ the police. Here, then, is an end of her, since a woman who has 


= undergone such a reprimand cannot be received into any company 


Was 


4s, - 
. whatever. 


ia 


4 


De Grimm's Correspondence, Part I. Vol. f£. p. 5. 
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ROGUES ALL. 


A GENTLEMAN—one of the enemies of the establishment *—who 


cigars 


é 


) was present at the performance of this damned piece, remarked to 


oe 
i 


a person near him, that it was astonishing any one could be 
> foolish enough to applaud such ridiculous stuff. ‘* Why,’’ replied 
% the other, ‘it certainly is apparently astonishing, but you should 


4 © consider, Sir, that all those who clap, most probably had orders 


to do so.” | 

The versatile talents exhibited by Mr. EHliston in this farce, are 
far surpassed by one of the performers at the Bath Theatre. As 
Mr. E. esteems himself ‘‘ the first actor in the first theatre of the 


metropolis,” the performer in question may certainly be looked 
upon as the first actor in the first theatre out of the metropolis. 
The following account of his performance is from the Bath Herald 


“The celebrity which Mr. Elliston had acquired by his admi- 
rable personation of the Three Singles, induced the performance 


% of another tri-partite piece called ‘<< Rogues All,” which was per- 
“* formed at Drury Lane’ on Saturday; but, notwithstanding the 
¥} great ability displayed by Mr. E. in the Protean hero, the farce 


received a most turbulent opposition, and complete condemnation. 


7 Now, though the assumption of three characters in one piece 


may be deemed extraordinary, yet, at the Bath Theatre, we have 
a performer who has far exceeded this effort; for, on Tuesday 
night, owing to the indisposition of some of the performers, and 
the incapacity of others, he by turns assumed almost every part 
in the play of “ The Voice of Nature ;” displayed admirable arti- 


* Vide Theatrical Inquisitor for February. 


‘Vou, rv U 
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culation, and delivered his speeches in a most audible tone of 


voice. We really do not know the name of this versatile genius, 














but as our readers, perhaps, anticipates, his occupation was that 
of—Prompter !" 
March 5, 1814. DanGLe, Jun. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


“7 will ‘not argue how far slander may be allowed, but, in aman, Tam 
sure it is despicable. We have pride, envy, rivalship, and a thousand motive. 
for depreciating each other ; but dhe mule slanderer must have the cowardice ot 
a woman before he can traduce one.’—School for Scandal, Act I. 

— 
Sir, 

As Inquisitor-General i all matters. relating to the drama, per: 
mit me to call your attention to what appears to me to be a most 
unmanly attack upon a very deserving female, and which only re- 
quires to be noticed to meet with the contempt it merits :—IJ al- 
lude to the following passage in the Satirist for the present 
month : 

“© Miss Courtly * is a mere fine lady, intended for a lively romp, 
but inexpressibly insipid. Miss Matthews, in sustaining the part 
on the first night, played off some remarkable graces of affecta- 
tion, which by no means added to the effect of the part. She had 
been, and was, we suppose, really unwell, but made so exaggel- 
ated a shew of agitation, tremors, faintness, &c. &e. &e. as abso 
lutely to convert pity into contempt, and sympathy into disgust.” !'' 

“It is far from being my intention to deny that public performers 
are fair subjects for the most severe criticism, as far as regards the 
merits or demerits of their performance ; but surely the common 
forms of respect and civility due to the other sex, would deter any 
gentleman from bestowing such gross personal abuse as the above 
upon a female. I, Sir, witnessed the above performance of the 
«© Farmer's Wife,” but really I cannot say that I recollect any 
thing in Miss Matthew's demeanor at all calculated to excite 
either “* contempt or disgust,” nor did her agitation appear to 
me to savour in the least of affectation— 


* In the Furmer’s Wife. 
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‘* if it was cunning, 

“‘ | have no judgement in an honest face 5” 
and this I assert without fear of contradiction, to have been the 
general feeling of the house. For my own part, it does not, J 
confess, appear to me so very astonishing that a female just risen 
from asick bed, to appear for the first time, in a new character, 
before a London audience, should experience some little agitation ; 
that it should have had the effect of exciting this gentleman's 
‘«¢ contempt and disgust” must rather be esteemed her misfortune 
than her fault. 

My only motive in penning these few hasty observations, is that 
of defending an interesting and elegant young lady from the brutal 
attack of a ruffian—I beg pardon—of a Satirist. Of Miss Mat- 
thews I have no knowledge but as an actress, but I cannot pa- 
tiently see such gross abuse lavished on an unoffending female, 
and this too, by one, who, I suppose, arrogates to himself the 
name of man—a man! oh! for shame— 





** Doff that lion’s hide, 
** And hang a calf’s-skin on thy recreant limbs.” 

Even if Miss M.’s illness had actually been exaggerated, it would 
not, I contend, justify the language used in speaking of her ; 
language, which, if openly applied to a female, in whatever sphere 
or condition of life, would deservedly procure its author a horse- 
whipping, and which, in the present instance, will, I trust, by 
its evident malignancy defeat itself, and recoil on its author, 
making him 

‘* A fixed figure for the time of scorn 

** To puint his slow, unmoving finger at.’ 


March 2, 1814. DancGie, Jun. 
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GARRULITY EXEMPLIFIED ; or, 
ANECDOTES OF TATE WILKINSON, Eso. 
MANAGER OF THE YORK THEATRE. 
(Related by himself), 

Ox Friday, February 24, 1791, I went out on a tolerable noon 
to dine in Green Street, near Grosvenor Square; the afternoon 
grew very bad with snow, wind, and every disagreeable concomi- 
tant; with difficulty I had a coach procured to convey me to 
Covent Garden Theatre. The entertainments for that evening, to 
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the best of niy recollection, were ‘* The Wonder” and «© ‘The 








meee cau RT, 





Merry Mourners ;”’ be they what they would, the curtain, on that 





evening, was much later in dropping than that of Drury Lane, 
When I got into the Piazza, the alarm for coach and chair was 
wonderful; I was terribly drove by the distressed crowd, but | 
blessed my wonder-working stars, that on a night so truly dread. 
ful as that was (and must be recollected by many) that f was 
under “the hospitable roof of that friendly shelter the piazza. | 
had no notion that Drury Lane theatre had finished ‘* The Twelfth 
Night,” &c. earlier than Covent Garden, therefore determined to 
post away for that theatre, thinking J might luckily get a coach 
on that spot, but the getting there, though so short a distance, 
cost me many a sigh and sob, though I cannot say tear, but was, 





near paying that tribute to my sorrows from the accumulated dis. 
tresses I felt: indeed my situation must be allowed disagreeable; 
no great coat, but wind, rain, and te npest; pushed on all sides ‘a 
by the link-boys, coachmen, chairmen, and crowd; hustled by , 
the pick-pockets ; and dreading every moment to be thrown down | 
by the slippery intermixture of snow and rain, which nothing — 
could have preverfted but some friendly wet puddle, which re- ) 
ceived my sliding slippery feet. A walk of ten miles to an intrepid a 
Indian, in the midst of a hurricane, would not have alarmed him ' 4 
more than my adventurous limping walk did me. With much r a 
difficulty, and my mind suggesting fever, cold, additional broken | — 


we as a i i 


limbs, robbery, and the being run over, I at length, by the help F 
of Providence, or perchance of ‘ The divinity that doth hedge a 4 


motley king,” arrived at the box-lobby of Drury Lane Theatre, 
where I was informed the performance had closed near an hou, | 
but, to my sight, the appearance of the box company was just 33 
when the curtain might have been supposed to have dropped ; for 
though on inspection the pit and galleries were entirely cleared, 
and presented a vacuum that would not have delighted the eyes of & 
Garrick, had he been then appointed to have acted Richard or Bayes, a 
yet, at that time, it appeared a very quiet and a comfortable asylum a 
in my then present distress. ‘The universal outcry for ‘* coach” | a 
and ‘‘ chair’’ was inconceivable, and at any price, “halfa guinea | | 
to the city ;” ‘* half a guinea to Grosvenor Square,” &c. And I 
must observe, that chance, and chance only, had kept me to dine 
in London on the Sunday following at St. James’s Square, which 
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honour my eratitude, pride, and pleasure, could not refuse, 


atherwise I had been travelling on that dreadful night for Ports- 
3 


mouth. In the box-lobby I gave many marks of uneasiness, and 


- expressions of sorrow and distress that I could not engage a coach 


for Gray's Inn Lane. ‘The box-keepers then in waiting all knew 
me, and gave every consolation in their power, not only in words 
of comfort, but the more pleasing promised assurance of relief the 
first opportunity; for one or two of them whispered me to be 
quiet, and IT should not be left unlike a gentleman, without my 
carriage. They, from experience on such occasions, knew that 
many crops, jemmies, and jessamies, on the first alarm of distress, 
would not only bid, but give, extravagantly for a coach, but 

would soon’ grow weary of the lobby lounge, and rush through 

the storm to some more comfortable place of resort for ease, 

pleasure, and comfort, which was actually the case; for some 
who obtained a carriage at an exorbitant price, and others leaving 
for want of patience, lefC about one half only in equal anxiety and 
perturbation with myself. 
~~ Die. On the first sound of 


such weicome and unexpected tidings, I was at a loss how to 


At length, in loud words, I heard— 
Wilkinson’s carriage is waiting !" 


act, supposing a Mr. Wilkinson’s real carriage was waiting, as 
there are many rich Wilkinsons as well as poor; but my stupor 
was relieved by the box-keeper advancing and bowing to me to 
attend me to my carriage. He readily explained the quick mode 
he had taken to relieve my impatience and anxiety, as many in 
Waiting would suppose it was my own vehicle. I judged all my 
cares were over, but, at the bottom of the box-steps I was saluted 


by" my cockney coachman as follows: “< Look-ye, my master, I 


‘knows not w homsomdev er you may be, but the night is so bad it 


vill be the death of me and my cattle, and I don’t ax you for my 


fare, for I was not on my stand, and you can’t oblige me as how 


to take you, and so minds I tell you, that I vont take you into 
my coach, for as how to carry you into Graves Inn Lane, without 
you gives me eight shillings : and I vont, because I vont, and so 
I tells you; but if you will give me that there price, vy I will drive 
you as vell as I can.’ I stopped his harangue, and assured 
him I would on my honour give him eight shillings, which silenced 
his oration, and into the coach I got, and felt myself in a para- 
dise, and, with the utmost difficulty, I was slowly dragged to my 
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hotel, where I cheerfully paid the sum stipulated, with a bumper ( 
of brandy into the bargain; and the Jehu was so faithful on his | 7 
part of assurance, that when at the hotel there were three or four | 3 
gentlemen in great distress for a coach, but contrary to that part 
of the town where his home was destined for the night, he 
would not accept any bribe whatever, but made his exit, exulting 
in the favour he had bestowed in bringing the gemman to his 
lodgings on so dismal a night. I was not dissatisfied at what | 
had done, but felt very comfortable with my fire and a cordial 
glass of wine ; and after having refreshed, and added to my wis. 
dom three or four. pinches of snuff, the mist of my brain diffused, 
I began to view ‘the real distress as truly ridiculous, when I recol- 
lected the thousand doors open to my relief. Without encounter. 
ing one half the inconvenience, an entire stranger to London 
would have known better than to have acted so egregiously wrong 
as 1 had done ; for it will readily occur to every imagination the 
many hospitable roofs ready to have relieved and sheltered me, 
which absolutely, at the moment, nay, indeed, the hour, no 
more occurred to me than if I had not possessed one of the five 
senses. First, without going from under the shelter of the Piazza, 
as I could not get a carriage or chair, there were ready to receive 
me, with a noble fire, the Shakspeare Tavern, the Bedford Coffee- 
House, the Hummums, and a porter at command to have gone 
to the hotel for Mr. Warburton not to sit up; or, in an hour's 
time, the chairs returning to their native home, Covent Garden, 
and one o'clock or later the time of their rendezvous: and an- 
other resource was, only to have walked through the pit passage 
of Covent Garden Theatre from the Piazza to Bow Street, and 
there I should have been received with welcome, either by Mr. 
Lewis or Mr. and Mrs. Hull. The said Mrs. Hull would have 
said— 
“* My enemy’s dog, though he had bit her, 
Should have slept that night before her fire.” 

When I related my hair-breadth escapes next day, I was truly 
laughed at, when describing I was in want of fire, food, comfort, 
or any thing within the environs of Covent Garden and edging on 
the purlieus of Drury Lane, where there are variety of warm I¢- 
ceptacles. | \ 

The Sunday following, February 27, 1791, I had the honour of 
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an invitation in St. James’s Square ; and that no such perils and 
disasters might happen on that night, as on the preceding Friday, 
and knowing how precarious (from late experience) carriages were 
as to dependance, particularly on a Sunday, a precaution was the 
more necessary, as it was more than probable that inclination, 
indiscretion, and a little necessity,, would inevitably occasion my 
taking libations down to the health of my king, country, and 
friends. To prevent disaster as far as possible, I ordered a person 
to attend me, smartly dressed, by eleven o’clock on the Sunday 
evening, with particular orders to secure a coach or chair ; for, 
without assistance, it would have been too long a walk from St. 
James’s Square to Gray’s Inn Lane. About the hour appointed, 
the servant came, and informed me, that my servants and carriage 
were ready. I could not help smiling, that a man so well ac- 
qaainted with carriages, &c. should call one man servants, and a 
hackney-coach my carriage ; however, in about an hour after ,I 
made my exit, and when advanced into the hall, I saw my gen- 
tleman-in-waiting, who conducted me safe to the door. I won- 
dered the coach was not ready opposite, but my beau-gentleman 
said it rained, and I had better walk two or three yards to my 
carriage than stop, and being of the same opinion, I took hold of 
his arm, and‘ proteeded on to the coach, which, to my great 
surprize was a most elegant one, and the charioteer nobly adorned 
with a superb livery, and a servant holding the door open as 
richly arrayed. I found there was no time for questions, and 
stepped into my carriage, my gentleman after me. When the 
servant had received orders where to drive, and Jehu had set for- 
ward, I was impatient to have my curiosity satisfied as to solving 
the wonder, which appeared to me so mysterious, and like a novel 
adventure. My gentleman told me, that passing by Brookes’s, 
where there was held a Sunday club, he had perceived a gentle- 


man alight out of the carriage, and the night being wet, he 


found it difficult to obtain coach or chair, and, by way of 
experiment, determined to try his rhetoric with the coachman, 
by first asking him how long it would be before his master 
would want his carriage for his return home; the coachy replied, 
‘* Perhaps not till four or five o'clock in the morning, which was 
killing the horses in winter nights, was bad for man and beast, 
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but the quality never thought of what poor servants suffered.” J; 
was then hinted to the coachman, that it would do the horses 
more good than harm if he would take a gentleman who was jp 
distress for a coach as far as Gray's Inn Lane; the coachman aad 
footman agreed it would be very clever, provided the gentleman 
Was an entire stranger; when being assured it was a person from 
Yorkshire, merely on a visit for a few days, and being promised a 
good reward, which leads upper servants sometimes astray when 


appointed in the higher departments of life, they immediately 


agreed to set off for the gemmdn; but when told that the carriage | 
was to stop at his grace’s in St. James’s Square, they demurred, | 
but settling to stop, as by accident, at a house adjoining ; the 


gloominess of the night, and the drizzling rain, would prevent 
the prying eyes of curiosity; and on that faith they placed reli- 
ance, came to St. James’s Square as related, and conveyed me cy 
peditiously and safely to the hotel in Gray's Inn Lane, and iny-rlf 
perfectly pleased with’ the novelty and whimsicality of the advea- 
ture. After rewarding them for their labour, I ordered them ful 
bumpers of whatever they liked, returned thanks for the kindnes 
I had received, and begged to know to whose servants I was » 
much obliged, when the coachman archly replied, ‘Sir, I have 
brought you safe, and I hope you are pleased ; you have behaved 
like a gemman, and me and my fellow servant are pleased, but if 
I give up my master’s name, you may tell the story, and it may 
reach his ears, and we shall lose our places: so, Sir, your hunble 
servant, and God bless your honour.’ Thus they took their leave, 
drove away for a more polite end of the town; and I never, 
during my stay in London, saw the coach or servants again, 
either from the opera or the play, or at noon: I often curiously 
spied for my late elegant carriage, but without success. I do not 
suppose I am the only person who has by such means rode ina 


coach to which he was not properly entitled, but 1 hope and 
believe, neither the coach nor horses were in the least injured, 


which the horses too likely would have been by solong a stand 
without exercise in a cold winter's night. 
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ESSAY ON THE DRAMAS OF SPAIN. 
(Translated from the French.) 


Noruinc is more remarkable in the Dramatic Authors of Spain 
than the prodigious number of dramas that some of them have 
produced. We read with astonishment that Lope de Vega (the 
Shakspeare of Spain) wrote eighteen hundred comedies; but 
when we know the nature and description of his productions, the 
apparent phenomenon is easily explained, and vanishes. 

‘The Spaniards possess a vast number of rhapsodies, under the 
nmenes of Chronicles, Annals, Romances, Legends, &c. among 


' which may be found somc historical anecdotes, and interesting 


adventures, obscured by a farrago of extravagant agd wonderful 


stories ; and by puerilities and superstitions which popular tradi- 


tions has added to them; an author selects one of these adven- 
tures ; hé-copies the whole without exception or choice, and by 
merely transforming into dialogue what is narrated in his original, 
gives his work the title of a Comedy Sometimes the whole life of 
ahero, from his birth to his death; or an historical or romantic 
tale of forty or fifty years of adventure, is comprehended in one 
drama, destitute of plan or design, without the resemblance of 
truth or reality. in representation ; the scene is changed at once, 


and without skill, from one end of the globe to the other: it is 


upon this plan, and in this manner, that the majority of the 
Spanish plays are composed and represented. 

It can easily be conceived, that an author of the least ability 
and fluency, may sooner write forty dramas of this description, 
than a, poet of modern times could compose a comedy of one act, 
where he is obliged to draw the characters, to form, carry on, 
and develop an intrigue or plot, and to conform to all the rules of 
propriety, probability, taste, and even fashion. When released 
from these fetters, it is easy to proceed with rapidity. 

Lope de Vega was well acquainted with the nation for whom he 
laboured ; and though well versed in the rules of dramatic poetry, 
he took care not to submit his genius to their bondage. “I keep,” 
said he, ‘ under lock and key both Aristotle and Horace, be- 
Cause their precepts are troublesome to me, and I have banished 
Plautus and Terence from my library, their works rising up cons ° 
tinually in critical judgement upon my own.” 

Vou, IV- oe 
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It is a common occurrence in the Spanish dramas for the mont 
tragic scenes to be intermingled with buffooneries ; and a, prince 
is frequently interrupted in the most pathetic and critical situa. 
tions, by the ridiculous and impertinent jokes of his valet. T)jjs 
defect prevails in all dramatic writings written in the times of ig. 
norance and bad taste *: but what is most astonishing in tle 
. Spanish dramas, is the custom of perpetually holding up to ridi- 
cule things of the highest moment: there is hardly a remarkable 
passage in the prayers of the church, or the Sacred Writings, 





that has not been employed or parodied in their farces in the most | % 


indecorous manner; and what is still more extraordinary, there 
are to be found in some of their dramas, railleries even agains 
the Inquisition itself. It would be matter of curious research to 
enquire how it happened that such dangerous jokes were tolerated 
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ts 
ie 
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upon the theatre of a nation so superstitious as the Spaniani | 


were at the time those dramas were composed and represented. 








CAUTION TO MUSICIANS. 


NoTuineG is so grating to the ear as the discordant sound o 
tuning a full orchestra; but its effects were never so fatal to the 
musical fame of our nation as on the following occasion : 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, a certain sultan en- 
tertained a great wish of hearing some European music, in favour 
of which a little French woman had daily spoken to him. A Chris 
tian king, one of his allies, being informed of this by one of his 
ministers, and having himself a partiality for brilliant entertain- 
ments, undertook the expence of this. He therefore collected 
hundred of the best musicians in his kingdom, packed them into 
a galley, and sent them to the monarch of the East. Their voy: 
age was tolerably short, and the vessel that contained this joyous 

_band soon arrived before the seraglio, where the philosophic sultan, 
_derogating, for ‘the sake of his pleasures, from the most ancient 
and sacred customs, had prepared a concert-room close to the 
apartments of his mistresses, wishing that the court of the seraglio 


* Many of the foregoing remarks will apply with equal force to our ow? 
early dramatists, particularly to Shakspeare ; but the reader must remember, 
that this is a French critic he is perusing. 
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should witness this spectacle. On the day appointed, our musical 
academy was fixed in this room, at the bottom of which presided 
+ the Emperor, having near his throne the grand vizier, the aga of 
® the Janissaries, the chief of the eunuchs, the great mufti, and the 
principal people of his court. 
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ridi- At length the first violin gave the A, which was sounded by 








thirty musicians, and. immediately sent forward to forty others : 
the A being become general, was accompanied from different 
© parts of the orchestra, without any regard to sound, by the E, 
4 D, G, and C. During this horrible clutter, the great mufti, 
sliaia 7 always grave and composed, was going to observe to the vizier, 
hto | mg that the music of his mosques was very preferable to our's, when 
all at once twenty wind instruments of different kinds, in joining 
} the stringed instruments, gave the A in their turn, and inter- 
rupted his speech. At this infernal gingle, the eunuchs took 
flight from all parts, the women fell into swoons, the janissaries 
ran to arms, and confusion was attaining its height, when the 
Emperor rose and commanded silence.—‘‘. Let this mob,” said he, 
‘be re-embarked without delay, together with their barbarous 
music. -Let their vessel immediately set sail, and let every one of 
these wretches who shall be found in the harbours after sun-set, be 
impaled without mercy.” 
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a ‘This anecdote may serve as a hint to every kind of lyrick ad- 
= ministration, and ought to induce it to spare the audience the 
€ his discordant jarring that the tuning of an orchestra occasions. 
_ It would be very easy to assign to the professors a little detached 
-~ room to themselves, where they might give and return the A as 
- much as they please. 
aa The following extract from ‘ The Rejected addresses,’ in imita- 
vous 1 tion of Mr. Crabbe’s style, gives a complete and lively description 
‘ "i 7 of the ‘ musical misery’ so often felt and lamented. 
jent ; . 
‘i ** See to their desks Apollo's sons repair, 
sie Swift rides the Tosin o’er the horse’s hair, 

Jn unison their various tones to tune, 
a Murmurs the hautboy—growls the hoarse bassoon, 
‘ber, In soft vibration sighs the whispering lute, 











Tang goes the harpsichord—too too the flute, | 
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Brays the loud trumpet—squeuks the fiddle sharp, 
Winds the French horn—and twangs the tingling harp, 
Till like great Jove the leader fingering in 

Attunes to order the chaotic din. 





ROGER ASCHAM’S OPINION OF THE WITS. 


Commonlie men very quick of wits be very light of condition; 
In youth they be ready scoffers, privie mockers, and ever over. 
light and merry; in age they ars testie, very waspish, and always 
over-miserable, And yet few of them come to any very great ays, 
by reason of their mis-ordered life when they are yonge ; buta 
greate deal fewer of them come to shew any great countenance, } 
or bear any great authority abroade in the worlde, but cither live 
obscurely, men wot not how, or die obscurely men mark not 
when. 


Ascham's Schoolmaster 








ANCIENT THEATRES. 


Very near to the scite on which Christ-church was erected, it 
seems, from an ancient plan of London, there stood a cross, pro- 
bably termed Bennet’s Cross. The greatest ferry of the metvro- 
polis was that from the Blackfriars to Paris Garden Stairs ; in 
consequence of which houses accumulated ; and a village wa 
formed that seemed like the hundreds of Drury, and the purlicu: 
of Covent Garden, to have been dedicated to gaiety and pleasure. 

As early as the reign of Henry the Seventh, we learn that en- 
couragement was given to foreign actors. In one of the books in 
the Remembrance Office in the Exchequer, containing an ac- 
count of the daily expences of that prince, we find, among other 
articles the following item : 

‘** To the French players in rew, § 20s." 


It is probable, therefore, that where these French players per- 
formed may have been on the Bankside; and that the name of 
Parys (the ancient orthography) or Paris Garden, might have 
been derived from them. However, be this. as it may, we find, 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, that the neighbourhood had 
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much increased. The old Bear Garden was established between 






the Stews and Paris Garden, and also fom the formation of the 
new. In the reign of Elizabeth bear-baiting was so much in 
fashion, that a regular keeper of her Majesty's bears was ap- 
pointed : the first was, we think, her tutor, Roger Ascham ; but 
his appointment was only limited to keeping the bears at the 


“3% Custom-House. 
ai r Edward Alleyne, the sole proprietor of the Fortune Playhouse, | 
overs White Cross Street, was also proprietor of a bear-garden on the 
~ 4 Bankside with Mr. Phillip Henslow, long befor he obtained the 
age, 4 @ place of master of the King’s bears. | 
ii 4 ™ Paris Garden, besides being famous for the contests of beasts, ' 
_—- ; and for pugilistie contests equally brutal, had, in its western ex- 


P Hive tremity, The Swan, one of the most ancient playhouses either in 


. not the city or its environs. When this theatre was first founded, it 
is now impossible to state. ‘The district Southwark was classic by 
cT prescription. Chaucer selected it for the assembling scene of his 
Canterbury characters ; and Gower resided near the very spot. 
The Swan on the Bankside was antecedent to ‘* The Hope” and 
‘« The Globe.” Ben Jonson, says Pennant, was, by one Decker, 
an envious critic, reproached with his ill success on the stage, 
and in particular with having performed the part of Zuliaman at 
Paris Garden. | 

This theatre, like many others in the reign of Elizabeth, used 
to be frequented on Sundays, a profanation which it has been 


observed was fully punished by the dreadful accidents which befel 









the spectators in 1582, when the scaffolding fell, and a great 
- number of persons were either killed or miserably wounded. 
sm The Rose, it is said, was a theatre smaller in dimensions than 
ace the Swan, which stood between the Globe and Paris Garden, and 
‘her of which the scite, nearer to the river than that of the former, 
until the year 1750 retained the name of Rose Alley, as that of the 
Globe does of Globe Alley to the present hour. 
ae We learn from Taylor, the Water Poet, that the theatres on 
of the Bankside, in Southwark, were so numerous, and the custom 
_— of going thither by.water so general, that many thousand water- 
nd, men were supported by it. ‘* Afterwards,” he observes, “ about 
iad the year 1596, the players began to play on the Bankside, and to 





leave playing in London and Middlesex for the most part..... 
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The number of watermen, and those that live and are maintained 
by them, and by the only labour of the oare and scull cannot be | 
fewer than forty thousand ; the cause of the greater halfe of which 
multitude hath been the players playing on the Bankside ; for | 
have known three companies beside the bear-baiting at once there, 
to wit, the Globe, the Rose, and the Swan.” 








RICHARD THE THIRD. . 

‘*Wuen Henry Earl of Richmond came to claim the crown, 
Richard was in the middle of the kingdom, surrounded with all 
the ensigns of majesty; on that day- which closed his reign and 
lite, he wore his crown; no doubt but he had many of his heralds 
with him, amidst all this splendor. It appears by ‘ Peek’s Dise- 
derata Curiosa,’ that when Richard was come to Bosworth to 
fight Henry Earl of Richmond, he sent a pursuivant to the Lord 
Stanley, to come to join him, which, if he refused, he swore 
he would strike off his son’s head, whom he had then in his hand 
as an hostage for his father’s good behaviour. The Lord Stanley 
answered, that, if he did so, he had more sons, whereate King 
Richard commanded incontinently to beheade him : but his coun- 
cillors persuading him that it was now time to fight, and not for 
execution, it was forborne.’’ Stowe, in his Chronicle, acquaints 
us, that, after the battle of Bosworth, ‘‘ the whole camp re- 
moved to the town of Leicester as he gorgeously the day before 
with pompe departed out of the same towne; for his body was 
naked to the skinne, not so much as one clout about him, and 
was trussed behind a pursuivant of armes, like a hogge or a 
calfe : the head and arms hanging on one side of the horse, and 
the legs on the other side, and all sprinkled with myre and blood, 
was brought to the Grey Friars Church, within the towne, and 
there homely buried, where he had reigned two years, two 
months, and one day.” There was something unmanly and in- © 
decent in this usage of a fallen enemy, though that enemy had 
been most criminally ambitious and cruel. His body at last, by 
the charity of the Grey Friars, was buried in the church belong- 
ing to their monastery, but without any of the pageantry due to 
royalty. Henry the Seventh, some time afterwards, erected a 
tomb of various coloured marbles, with his effigies in alabaster. 
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The monastery being destroyed, the stone coffin in which his 
body “had been laid, was taken away and used as a trough to 





+4 9° 
> water the horses at an inn. 











~ Noble's History of the College of Arms. 
ort | 
ere, a 
|e ON THE MUSIC OF CORELLI. 
3 : Being Recollections of a Lecture on his Works, delivered by Dr. Crotch at the 
Beek Surrey Institution, 11 March, 12814. 
a It should be premised, though it is almost needless to inform 
i. a the musical reader, that this celebrated composer was born at | 
‘all “9@* Bologna, in Italy, in 1653, and died in 1713. The instrument 
and on which he excelled was the violin ; he being considered as the ; , 
- best performer ever, at that time, known. 4 
- The Lecturer confined himself to an examination of Corelli as a i 
dw composer ; analysing the excellencies and beauties of his trios or 4 
ord sonatas, solos, and concertos, which are the most known and the 
‘ore inost esteemed of his works. 
and Corelli is allowed the merit of being the inventor of concert or 
uley instrumental music as a separate stile, in which his chief excel- 
ing lence consists; though he composed also some good chamber 
- music—as airs or tunes for single instruments or voices were for- 
for inerly called. It seems the word ‘‘ Saraband,”’ which occurs so 
nls frequently. in his solos, means a Spanish dance ; and the word 
re- «« Allemand” a German dance. 
ore The lecturer characterised the sonatas or trios as generally ani- 
vas mated and original, and often elegant, particularly the first of the 
nd second set. . He charges Handel and Purcel with having copied, 
3 or, at least, imitated passages from one or two of Corelli's sonatas ; 
nd | @ though the ingenious lecturer seems inclined to be indulgent in 
vd, q general to musical plagiarists. provided they steal wisely, and 
nd |@ take only what is worth transplanting from their predecesssors : 
vO 4 and though he has traced Handel hiimself frequently enriching his 
4 q compositions with the valuable, though forgotten, treasures of his 
ad | @ predecessors *, yet the lecturer does not conceive that it detracts 
by i. 


* Among several at least seeming imitations and plagiarisms of Handel, 


> which the lecturer traced, he evidently proved that the trio ‘* The Flocks shall 
” leave their Mountains,” in ‘ Acis and Galatea,” was almost a copy from an 
a 


old Italian composition, 
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much, if at all, from Handel’s claim to originality, or his other 
merits as a composer. Indeed it scems that Handel was not 
ashamed of being known to take passages from the older Italian 
composers ; for, upon his being once charged with having taken 
a line passage from some old composition, he boldly avowed the 
theft, and confesscd that he used and introduced it whenever he 
could—* for,” suid he, with the modesty of true genius, “| 
know that I cannot compose any thing equal to it myself.” 

The lecturer, however, would not allow minor or young com- 
posers the privilege of plagiarism or imitation with impunity, 
seeming to consider it as a kind of benefit of clergy for celebrated 
geniuses only—to be licensed to steal without fear of punishment 
—in analogy, perhaps, to the licence of great poets, who ste 
from each other with impunity, as Virgil copied from Homer, 
and Milton from both ; or like great peculators and state rosin, 
(now modestly called defaulters) who save their necks and enjy 
their spoils, while minor pilferers of all descriptions, whether iu 
music, poctry, or in office, receive the punishment and di.- 
erace— : 


“ Thus petty rogues submit to fate, 


That. great ones may enjoy their state.’ 


But to return from plagiarism to the original genius of Corelli — 
The lecturer praised his ‘* Violin Solos’? as generally excellent 


for their dignity, elegance, ease, and gaiety of stile. He particu- 
larly characterised the fourth solo as soft and tender; the sixth 
as concluding with elegance ; and the prelude to the seventh as a 
most scientitic composition. The eighth * is the most popular of 
the whole, and is deservedly celebrated for its variety, gaicty, and 
clearness ; the last two for their elegance and fancy ; and. the 
whole as remarkable for their variety. They are generally con- 
sidered as the most excellent of Correlli’s works ; but though the 
lecturer did not rank them first amongst his works, he allowed 
them to possess great merit and science, 4nd as peculiarly excel- 


lent, and adapted for the young student on the violin ; and cal- 
culated to repress any wandering or extravagance ; containing. 


good practice, and teaching a good stile. He recommends cvery 


* It is a part of this sole which is said to be engrayen on the tomb o 
Corelli, 
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vourig violinist to begin with Corelli's Solos ; being of opinion 
with Gardini, who said, that if two students of equal talent were 
to begin to study the violin—one from Corelli, and the other 
from Geminiani—the student of Corelli would infallibly prove the 
best performer. 

The concertos, the lecturer seems to consider as Corelli's’ 
inaster-pieces : as original, dignified, and chaste, and rich in har- 
mony; though they possess little variety, and abound in repeti- 
tions. It seems Handel has copied from the seventh concerto. 
‘The eighth is reckoned by the lecturer as decidedly Corelli's finest 
production ; and, upon the whole, he is of opinion, that though 
Corelli may be excelled by more modern composers in intricacy of 


| harmony, and varicty of melody, yet that he is still unrivalled in 


originality and simple grandeur of stile. 








To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Sir, 

[x all cases where the government of a country interferes in’ 
granting monopolies, it ought to regulate those to whom those 
monopolies are granted, otherwise it places the people in their 
hands, to be dealt with as they please. | 

Of late vears political economy has become a very favourite and. 
a tolerably general study. Dr. Adam Smith is the chief author 
who has written on that subject, and one of his adopted maxims 
is to leave trade to itself; that is, not to interfere between man 
and man in what they are to purchase or to pay, particularly in' 
matters of taste, of ornament, or amusement. It. is admitted, 
that sometimes in articles of absolute necessity, regulations may 
be wise, as it is possible the consumer may be too much in the 
power of the seller ; but in matters or articles (for they are the 
same as to regulation) that are easily dispensed with, there is no- 
occasion for regulation. 

It would be rauch better then if there were no patents neces- 
sary for the representation of stage plays; but as that antique 
privilege of the crown is attended with too many advantages to 


the Lord Chamberlain to be given up, all that is to be aimed at is 
Vor. IV. Yy 
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to obtain a complete set of regulations to prevent the public froy 
being injured. 





Nothing but competition ever produces excellence—nothing 
but competition insures fairness of price and moderation of terms. 
but since in this case we cannot get freé competition, let the 
same power that keeps us from freedom in competition, secure u 





something like proper treatment by wise regulations. | 3 
It is on this principle that the East-India Company, the Bank ’ 
of England, and other public companies, are regulated in regard 3 
to their manner of acting with the public, so far as regulation a 
can extend ; but, with regard to the theatres, it is different— | 4 
The patentecs are not regulated as to prices, or as to the manner | 
in which they are to accommodate the public ; in what manne 
they are to treat the actors, the proprietors, or the marner iy 
which they are to conduct the enterprise in any way whatever. 
The O. P. scene was a scandalous one in a civilized country, ° 
yet it was natural, necessary, and had a good effect. There wa: 
no other means of obtaining emancipation from the despotism of 
managers who had an uncontrouled power of taxing the price o/ 
our pleasures ; and where there is no Jegal controling power, an 
illegal one will always rise against injustice. It is thus that in 
monarchies purely despotic, the unjust sovereigns are murdered by 
the people, by the army, or by the ministers, when they oppres 
them too far. . | 
The O. P. scene was public, but was not half so shameful as thi 
cause from which it sprung; or as the bills of tradesman, and 
salaries of actors, oft in arrear by managers, who, in virtue of4 
patent, do just what they please. 
In your next I shall, with your permission, insert the plan of. 
a petition to the throne for this species of regulation, such 4 
would insure the public proper treatment, and prevent the pro- 
prietors and actors from being obliged to bear what treatment it 
pleases the managers to subject them to. 


lam, Sir, &c. 


A Lover or JusTICE AND OF THE DRAMA. 
London, Mar. 22, 1814. 

























‘«‘ George Wigley, Esq. we aresorry to find, leaves the snuff- 
shop in Barbican, the air not agreeing with his health. 

« Bartholomew Fair yesterday boasted of much fashion :—Mr. 
and Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Boggle, the widow Brady and her daugh- 
ters, the two Miss Jones’s, with a long &c. of fashionable 
} names.” 

After this specimen, I should, perhaps, be blamed for leaving 
my work half unfinished, if I omitted proposing some alterations 
and novelties in the way of advertisements ; I. therefore subjoin a 
few specimens of these, which I hope you will approve. 

‘‘ Washball and Company respectfully inform the public, that 
they have just imported a large quantity of the true, genuine, 
celestial wash, for the face and neck. It converts the greatest 
ugliness into the greatest beauty, and not only removes all freckles, 
but smoothes the face, removes squinting, and the pernicious ef- 
® fects of a wry nose, as can be attested by many ladies of distinc- 
, 4 tion. Price, in bottles, ope guinea each, stamp included. 
ve | 3) “ Bathing. —Bathing being so healthy and useful, at this season 
no of the year particularly, Messrs. Irish and Company beg leave to 
ne it a | Tecommend their yard square towels (which have been so long ap- 

= proved by the public) as much smoother and better for wiping the 
body than any other. May be had in any quantity fit for imme- 
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hing Continued from page 97. 

‘ms, 
in ‘‘ The hospitality and condescension of Mrs. Truby, and her 
- the ¢ 
ey | ag beautiful daughters, are much talked of in Bermondsey Street. 

4g «* Captain Stout, late of the Train-Bands, has taken a snug 

sank | 9 box next the Turnpike, Islington ; it is that with the browh door, 
- % opposite the public-house. 
: * ‘‘Mr. Grantley has come to his new house in Rosamond Row. 
lon : ; : ’ 
‘ 7% He has sold his share in the shop at Norton Falgate, which occa- 
aney | Sioned a good deal of speculation. 
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> diate use. ; 
y “* To the Clergy.—A valuable living to be disposed of, in a fine 
. ‘ sporting county within a hundred miles of London. The duty 





may be done for £.20 a-year. None but men of principle will be 
treated with.—N. B. The use of a pack of hounds in the season. 
‘* To the curious—-To be seen, at the sign of the Loggerheads, 
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Stepney Causeway, an extraordinary child, that has two heads 
four arms, four legs, and every thing else in proportion. It is tw, 
years old, and can feed itself. Adinittance one shilling.  Childyey 
and servants half price —N.B. Stay will be short. 

** To. be seen—At_the Great Room, Capel Court, opposite t}, 
Bank, a large and curious assortment of wild beasts, many ,j 
which have come from Germany, Holland, Italy, and othe 
foreign parts. Some remarkable bears, and some Envlish bul 


of an uncommon breed. Also several ducks, which have the sin. © 3 


gular property of being lame, and waddle in a very peculiar man. 
ner; one of these, of an unysual large size, arrived only lat 


we, | 





week. To be seen every day from ten in the morning to three iy | 


the afternoon, Sundays and holy-days excepted. 

“* Herculaneum, Birmingham.—Messrs. Humbug and Company, 
agents for the Herculaneum, at Birmingham, have just receiveda 
large cargo of real antiques, manufactured at that place, an! 


much preferable to those which are town made, consisting of § 


Othos, Galbas, Neros, Cleopatras, and Mark Antonies: also oi 
Venus de Medicis, wanting a nose, and two fingers of the lei 


hand. At the above place, antiques repaired, and coins deface! 
agreeable to history. Gentlemen sending their own patterns nay 
have antiques accordingly. Several new Queen Anne's farthing 
and Roman pennies. 


“* Notice —If A.B. does not remove the child he left at th: 
widow Wishfort’s lodgings nine months ago, it will be sold 1 
defray expences.—N.B. This not to be repeated. 

‘* Births.—The lady of Mr. Soloman Squirt, apothecary, of a son 
and heir.—Miss‘ Matilda Mop, only maid to Mr. Twigg, of Litt 
Britain, of a daughter.—Lady Dunston of a fine boy. 

‘* Marriages—Mr. Deputy Grizzle, to Miss Anna Maria Skegg:, 
of Norton Falgate, an amiable lady, with a handsome fortune— 
Mr. Napper Brian, of Duck Lane, to Miss Sarah Matilda Augusta 
Jenkins, of the same place.—Walter Morgan, Esq. of Liquorpond 
Street, to Miss Estifania Amelia Hogsflesh, of Melancholy Walk. 

‘* Deaths.—Lately, George Griskin, of Newgate Market, many 
years an eminent dealer in pork.—Thursday, after eating a hearly 
dinner, Jobn Bullhead, Esq. common-councilman, undertaker, 
and Major of the 143d Volunteer Corps. He was in perfect health 
the minute before, and had drank the first toast in a bumper.— 
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This morning, at his country seat near Goswell Street, Mr. 


Ephraim Muzzy, a great and eminent horse-shoe maker, and 
many years a member under the cauliflower. ‘The business will be 
carried on as usual by the disconsolate widow.—Yesterday morn- 
ing, universally lamented, in the sixty-third year of his age, Wil- 
liam Melt, one of the principal tallow-chandlers in Shoe Lane.— 
Same day, at a very advanced age, Mr. John Ketch, chief assist- 
ant at the Court of Sessions held at the Old Bailey. He was an 
affectionate father, a faithful husband, and a tender friend.”’ 
London, 14 March, 1814, ? -« 





LITERARY REVIEW. 
—_——— 

Westminster Abbey, with other occasional Poems, and a free Translation of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, iilustrated with Engiavings. Royal sve, 
£.1 5s. 6d. White, Cochrane, and Co. 1813. 

Mr. Mavrice has been long distinguished by the elegance of 
his taste, the correctness and variety of his learning, and the 
beauty and vigor of his poetical compositions ; nor will the effu- 
sions contained in this elegant and interesting volume, detract 
from the reputation he has so honourably acquired, and so justly 
possessed. His Oriental labours, indeed, have been treated with 
disgraceful severity, by critics who mistake invective for satire, 
and deny the praise that is due to various merit in a new and ar- 
duous undertaking, because he has not obtained that excellence 
which can only be approached after a long series of similar expe- 
riments. But the excellencies of Mr. Maurice, as a Christian, a 
scholar, and a poet, are deeply impressed on the minds of the 
candid and intelligent part of the community, and will be grate- 
fully remembered when the impertinence and dogmatism of his 
adversaries have shared the oblivion that rewarded the scurrilities 
of Stuart, and the malignity of Tibbald. 

The miscellaneous poems contained in this volume, coincide in 


character with Mr. Maurice’s former productions, and display the 


same vigor of fancy and expression, the same purity of diction, 
and the same sustained and lofty energy of feeling. The extracts 
from his poem on Westminster Abbey, contained in our next Poetical 
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Department, will satisfy our readers of the justice of our eulogium ; 
and the free translation of Gidipus Tyrannus, will satisfy every 
scholar of correct taste, and every admirer of classical research, 
while it delights the unlettered reader by the harmony of its 
cadence and the beauty of its diction. 

Mr. Maurice, unlike too many of the popular candidates for 
fame, confides for his success in the unbiassed and unsolicited 
opinion of the public. He never descends to those means of ac. 
quiring celebrity which disgrace the talents, and degrade the cha- 
racter, of many contemporary writers, who have be enindebted fu; 
their momentary ascendancy to the arts of puffing, of shameless 
sclf-praise, and of friendly criticism. He disdains the praise that 
is clandestinely obtained, and those eulogies of which the impre:- 
sion is as transitory as the falsehood is disgraceful ; and content 
to resign in favour of more congenial tempers, the shouts and the 
indiscriminating plaudits of the literary rabble, enjoys, in the 
solitude of his study, the homage of the virtuous and the wie, 
and awaits, in just and tranquil expectation, the ultimate ti. 
umph of genius, learning, and integrity. H. 
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Political Portraits of this New AEra, By William Playfair. 2 vols. avo, 
lél4; Chapple. ~ 


Mr. Prayrair is a writer of much intelligence, actuated in all 
his publications by a spirit of rational loyalty, and by feelings of 
the purest benevolence; but his compositions are generally com- 
mitted to the world with a precipitance that precludes the labour 
of revision, and of attaining that highest excellence which his 
talents are calculated to command. ‘The present volumes, while 
they display some of his usual defects, abound with many of the 
characteristic merits of his former writings, and whether regarded 
as a book of occasional reference to the lounger, as materials of 
thinking for the philosopher, or as the repositories of useful and 
instructive information to political enquirers, and to the great 
body of general readers, are a valuable accession to contemporary 
literature. ; 

So large a portion of the volume is devoted to the delineation of 
political characters, and the discussion of political subjects, that 
a regular analysis of the work would be equally inconsistent with 
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our limits, and with the professed objects of our publication ; 
we shall therefore confine ourselves to the expression of a friendly 
hope, that when Mr. Playfair again appears before the public, he 
will be less sparing of the lime labor, and render his performance 
as correct in grammar, and as copious in the details of facts, as 
the present volumes are felicitous in plan, and ingenious in exe- 
cution. That, with all their imperfections, they are much supe- 
rior to the majority of similar productions, and will obtain an 
extensive circulation cannot be doubted ; but where is the plea- 
sure and the profit of reposing among the declivities of the moun- 
tain, when the highest eminence is within his reach, and a single 
effort would place him on the summit ? H. 





_ The Comic Works, in Prose and Poetry, of G.M. Woodward, 8v0, 4s. 6d. Tege. 


We have derived considerable pleasure from a perusal of the 
above work, and heartily recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. The subjoined is a specimen of what we may lead them 
to expect. 

‘©THE USURER’s DIARY. 
«© Journal for de Teck. 


© Sunday.—No buishness to be done—de Christians all out 
making holiday—waited at home for Levi—he never come—took 
a walk in St. George’s Fields—bad luck all de day. 

‘¢ Monday.—At ’Change till two—man in red coat wanted to 
borrow monish—did not like his looks—called in afternoon in St. 
James's Street—not at home—bad luck—thought to have touched 
dere, 

** Tuesday. —Went to west end of de town—bought some old 
cloash—took in—gave great price for de breeches—thought I felt 
‘4 guinea in de fob, left dere by mistake—only done to cheat me 
—nothing but a counterfeit halfpenny—sold dem again to Levi— 
took him in, in de same manner, with profit—very good dat. 

“« Wednesday.—Went to St. James’s Street again—devil in de 

man, never at home—met Levi—scold me about de breeches— 


not mind dat at all—swore I knew nothing of de matter—went to 


puff at auction—well paid—engaged at anoder in de evening—— 
found out dareobliged to sneak off—found a pair of candlesticks 
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in my coat pocket—dropped in by accident—sold dem to Mr. 
Polish- plate, de silversmith—did well by dat. 


Thursday.—On ‘Change—met de gentleman wid de white wig 


—wanted more monish—let him have it—good, securitics—like 
white wigs—carried my advertisement to de newspapers—siened 
Z.—pretty crooked letter dat—always sure to bring in customers, 
“¢ Friday.—Met my good friend Mr. Smash—not seen him a 
long time—arrested him for de monish he owed me—went home 
to prepare for de sabbath. | 
i. Saturday.—Went twice to de synagogue—repented of my 
shins—felt much comforted—remember to call in de morning on | 


de man with de white wig.’ 


© THE ACTRESS's PRAYER. 


** Hear me, dramatic sisters, gay Thalia, and sublime Md: 
pomene, be Guardians to your supplicant, and aid her in her 
profession ; well you know the hair-breadth ‘scapes I bave en- 
countered since my Elopement and Trip to Scotland, evading the 
vigilance of my Duenna, braving the Schoo! for Scandal, and ven- 
turing Neck or Nothing, for Tommy Trap, the Tragedian.—Oh' 
he was a jewel of an actor, the grand prop of a country company, 
the Side-wing, as it were, of theatrical genius, and though a 
Poor Gentleman, and frequently in the Road to Ruin, he was tly 
Pizarro of my heart, and I was to him the very Obi of perfection. 
* « But Tommy is no more! !—The O. P. and P. S. that marked 
his exits and entrances, mourn him, and if he had failings, they 
are lost behind the curtain of oblivion. 
<< Protect, I beseech ye, our little community, and may our shares 
be trebled; divide the candle-ends in equal proportion, and give 
additional honesty to our door-keeper, who, I am apprehensive, 
requires a large increase of that necessary article! Prompt, 1 be- 
seech ye, the towns-people to aid my forth-coming benefit, and 
open the hearts of the family of the Throg-Mortons, so that they 
may all appear at the Theatre at-an early hour, even down to 
Mrs. Dickens, the Methodist house-keeper ! And lastly, I pray ve, 
should I ever reach the boards of a London Theatre, may my 
terms be as enormous as my abilities aré conspicuous ; and finally, 
my labours be crowned with the coronet of honor, and that I may 
-become a convert to domestic happiness ’ 


od 
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«MAN OF FASHION’s JOURNAL. 


« Queer dreams—thought Suzette inconstant, and fifty other 
meagrams, owing to Sir Richard’s d—ned claret—always drink 
too much of it—rose at one—cursed head-ach—tried patent 




















coftee—rather better—cast my eyes over the newspapers—my 
E friend Sir Richard paragraphed—smiled at the joke—very good 
q point—myself in the next column—not so well pleased—sheer 
envy by the gods !—general election.—Mem.—Canvass as suon as 
possible—do not like duns—cursed troublesome—dressed by half 
past three—clever fellow that Tom ; five to one better than my 
| last valet-—took an hour’s ride—a good horse, my last purchase ; 
remember to sell him again, nothing like variety—sent Tom 
home with the horses—called on Susette—did not seem quite so 
fond—thought of dream—fancied I saw a man’s hat in the room, 
very much like Sir Richard’s—mere imagination—strolled through 
St. James's Street—past caricature shop—saw myself, knew it di- 
rectly—very like—laughed it off.—Sir Richard there also—very 
fair that—ate two jellies, and purchased some pines—met Bob 
Careless—rather seedy—obliged to speak to him—very old friend 
—promised to call on him.—Remember to forget the appointment. 
—Dined at six with Sir Richard—thought I saw Suzette go out, 
not certain—said several good things, forgot ’em all—in high 
 spirits—quizz'd a parson—drank three bottles, and lounged to the 
theatre—not quite clear about the play—Comedy or Tragedy, for- 
got which—saw the last act—Kemble toll-loll—not quite certain 
whether it was Kemble or not.—Mrs. Siddons monstrous fine— 
=} sot into a hack—set down in St. James's Street—dipped a little — 
q with the boys at hazard—confounded bad luck, lost all my money, 
and forgot to call on Suzette.” 


“WOMAN OF FASHION’s JOURNAL. 


g ** Dreamt of the Captain—certainly a fine man—counted my 
card-money—lost considerably—never play again with the Dowager 
4 —breakfasted at two—my new maid ton handsome—remember to 
part with her—sent ecards of compliments to the two Miss Crochets 

and Lady Dunder—my lap- dog Sophy. very unw ‘ell—apprehensive 

the poor animal is crossed in love—a sad thing, I know by expe- 


rience—the man from Vickery’s called with my new .Wig—very 
Vou. tv. Z 
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becoming, but somehow it has not the elegant air of that pu.) 
chased by Miss Twigg, in St. James’s Street—could not dress m;. | 
self to my satisfaction—Jenny abominably awkward, shall wal 


tainly part with her—my head continually running on the captai; 








—buy no more rouge in the city, might as well use brick-dusts| 
never can settle these feathers to my liking—‘ Can IJ eer cease tg 
love thee? ah! no, my love, no !’—a charming air that—remen. 
ber to get my piano forte put in order against the next evening 
concert—read two chapters in the new novel of Innocent Adulte: 
—and part, of the Monk—Mr. Lewis is a delightful writer, x 
chaste and so moral !—remember to-enquire for the Tales of Wi. 
der !—lounged at the Musical Library—bespoke new dress—at 
some ice in Bond Street—don’t like Lady Mazey’s new chariot—} 
dined at seven at Lady Rackett’s—the captain there—more tha | 
usually agreeable—went to the opera—the captain of the party- 
house prodigiously crowded—my ci-divant husband in the opposi 
box with a lady—rather mal-apropvs ; but no matter, telle chose so 


—looked, into Lady Squander’s rout—positively a mob—very tight y 


in engaging Townsend—remember to bespeak him for my nex | 4 
concert—sat down to cards—in great luck—won a cool hundiei 

of my Lord Lackwit, and fifty of the Baron—returned home « 
five in the morning—indulged in half an hour's reflection—r & 
solved on reformation, and to erase my name from tbe Pick-Nick e 
Society. 


” 








ORIGINAL AND FUGITIVE 


‘POETRY. 


REFLECTIONS ON A CLEAN SHIRT. 


~ Hat bright invention! by whose fyiendly aid 
This shirt once more so decently is made! - 
Goddess of Arts and Industry, arise, 
Assert thy legal empire in the skies ; 
With smiles behold the salutary rub, 
And crown the labours of the daily tub. 
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© pu But bless that friend to Covent Garden bloods, 
—— Who first invented-proper soap and suds. 
I cer This only shirt, occasionally white, 
Aptain | ae May now appear, Lucinda, in thy sight : 
lusts | q : The park once more with credit it may view, 
_s 4 Nor sink behind the sable of its hue : 
mein. % An added air of decency disaJose, 
ening B. And meet respect from Tomkins or the Rose : 
ulter 4 Some friend, perhaps, may take it home to dine, 
er, x g And treat its master with a gill of wine. 
Wo k ‘Thanks to my stars, it does not look so mean, 
ate Ae But seems tol-lol, and comfortably. clean. 
rot a 
> thaa | a Genius of true Benevolence, arise, 
i i a : And mark this era, with indignant eyes, 
Posie .. Where fools are rais’d to livirigs and to place, 
5€ sont . And want of honour dignifies his grace. 
‘ight Fa Where dress, in triumph by the follies led, 
Next i Sets off the mean and despicable head ; 
ndied 4 And taudry lace finds out the happy art 
. 2 To gild the sordid baseness of the heart.— 
-f @ Why did I learn, in these degen’rate days, 





To run from solid pudding after praise ? 

To hold the mirror to a rascal’s eyes, 

oe And lash a rev’rend villain in disguise ? 

e O that the stars this bosom could create 

a ~ Low as my lot, ‘and humble as my fate ! 

> Without one spark of animating fire, 

3 One wish refin’d, or elegant desire ! 

S . Then had I pass’d in opulence my days, 

q And felt advancement’s salutary rays : 

a Had known the utmost value of an hour, 

4 And lick’d the footstool of superior pow'r : 
‘- A villain’s crimes had flatter’d and excused, 
Smiled when he smiled; and, when he frown’d, abused ; 
On modest worth had insolently trod, 
Traduced my friend, and scandalized my God. 
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These, these, alas! are now the only ways 


To zain preferment, or to rise to praise ; 
These methods now support the meanest cause, 
And purchase favour, friendship, and applause 
The vilest slave that infamy can brand, 

Or midnight murder blacken with a hand, 
Who basely triumph’d o'er the widow's fears, 
And laugh’'d at helpless innocence in tears ; 
Whose very wife, with prostituted charms, 

He took, all reeking, from licentious arms, 
And ow’'d a mean or despicable place 

To something more than credible disgrace. 
Dress him but well, his company’s desired, 
His life approved, his character adinired ; 
Protection smiles complacently on high, 

And favour views him with its fondest eye ; 
Till, by degrees, to dignity he grows, 

And soars to honour basely as he rose. 


Far other fate on modest worth attends, 
Of means bereft, and destitute of friends ; 
In this wide world by fortune set afloat, 
The poor possessor of—an only coat ; 

Yet nobly scorns by infamy to please, 

Or rise by steps so scandalous as these. 
Taste to his wants no liberty allows, 

But stares to see, and reddens if he bows : 
And not alone regardless of his guise, , 
Affects to laugh, and publicly despise. 

The choice companions of his happier days, 
Salute with pride’s most despicable gaze ; 
Refuse to sooth the sharpness of distress, 
And blush to meet his shabbiness of dress. 
In vain the poor afflicted is possest 

Of all the virtues of the human breast ; 

In vain he’s honest, sensible, and kind, 
Politely bred, and modestly refined :— 

No eye that shuns, munificent bestows 

A means to purge the scandal of his cloathes 
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No feeling breast the least assistance lends, 
Because he needs the bounty of his friends ; 

In vain ’tis known how greatly he has grieved, 
Because, alas! he wants to be relieved. . 


Yet humble merit never should depair, 
But learn to feel, and study how to bear. 
Implicit rev’rence the Almighty Will, 
Nor always think that poverty’s an ill. 
Be less expert to wound its own repose, 
Nor strive to raise imaginary woes. 
If means of wealth and honour are denied, 
No world will envy or condemn his pride ; 
No fawning slave a feign’d respect wall pay, 
Appear to smile, and study to betray. 
No mind ambitious insolently blame, 
Traduce his deeds, and vilify his fame : 
If Heaven's high wisdom has been pleased to shed 
The humble means to furnish him with bread ; 
The rising sigh should swell his heart no more, 
Or only heave to worship and adore. 
Less true content, magnificently drest, 
‘The ermin’d wretch finds center'd in his breast ; 
Who owes his boasted consequence and rise, 
To steps which truth and virtue should despise : 
Doom’'d by the justice of avenging fate, 
To sigh in splendor, and to pine in state, 
Her sharpest woes eternal conscience brings, 
And wakens guilt, to aggravate its stings ; 
Reflection haunts him in her dread extremes, 
And spreads distraction through his midnight dreams ; 
His flight pursues and follows him behind, 
To murder all the comforts of his mind.— 
While peace holds watch on lowly Virtue’s door, 
And shares some pleasure to the worthy poor ; 
Her freshest roses on their pillows strews, 
And nightly crowns it with a safe repose ; 
Preserves a calm tranquillity from hurt, 
And gives contentment to an only shirt. Fas 
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TO Mr. C 


Ne-sit ancille tibi amor pudori, &¢. 


Horace, Book IL. Ode JV. imitated. 


Sarr with a spider-brusher’s face, 
Think not thy passion a disgrace, 
Nor look so d—'d dejected ; 
Where is thy ancient valour fled ? 
Nay—never blush, and hang thy head, 
Like Bobadil detected. 


When Cupid wills his darts to fly, 

From corner of a cook-maid’s eye, 
The stoutest may be taken ; 

And whilst she stirs the kitchen fire, 

Kindling her cheeks, and his desire, 
His heart may melt like bacon. 


Then blush not at th’ ignoble flame ; 
Heroes of old have done the same, 
Though great within the trenches ; 
Achilles, Ajax, and the Czar, 
Soften’d the rugged brow of war 
In private with their .wenches. 


Courage, dear boy, return once more, 
Leave not Cindrilla to deplore, 

Whom thy sweet air bewitching ; 
Her mop, her brush, neglected lie— 
She can nor make nor bake a pye— 

Scarce see to wash her kitchen. 


Wilt thou no more frequent the green ? 
With folded arms no more be seen, 
Thy own sweet person viewing ? 
O how she longs to see thee there, 
With wrinkled boot and turn’d-up hair, 
Though to her own undoing! 
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And then to hear thee talk so fine 

Of horses, W s, and where to dine, 
In neat set phrase so charming 

Cindrilla swears her heart is won, 

That she’s resolved to be undone, 


And give her mistress warning. 


The Misses may be pert, and sneer ; 


But servants, though in common geer, 
Stuff gowns, and coarser jacket, 


May vet conceal as fair a skin, 


Be as provocative to sin, 


FS 


And inake not half the racket. 
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Besides, who knows, thy love may be 
Of noble blood, in low degree, 
Though now with scarce a rag on ; 
Some fairy, envious of her worth, 
Doom'd her to labour from her birth, 
Sprung from renown'd Pendragon. 


Come then to thy Cindrilla’s arms, 
Bedizin’d in her Sunday charms, 

No gaudy silks and satins ; 
But new starch'd cap, and tuck’d-up gown, 
With red and white that’s all her own, 


Stuf petticoat, and pattins. 


Pardon, if in these lyric lays 

1 trumpet forth Cindrilla’s praise, 

- Her beauty though uncommon ; 

With fourscore years upon my heal 

Thou hast but little cause to dread 
A poor infirm old woman, 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA., 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


Oratorio. 
Merchant of Venice ; Leander and Leonora ; Love in a Camp. 
Richard the Third; Harlequin Harper, or a Jump from Japan. 
Wild Oats ; Leander and Leonora; Deuce is in him. 
Oratorve. 
Richard the Third ; Leander and Leonora; Mayor of Garrat. 
Oratorio. 
Merchant of Venice ;- Ilusion. 
Richard the Third ; Turn Out. 
Siege of Belgrade ; Leander and Leonora ; Apprentice. 
Oratorio. 
Richard the Third; Two Strings to your Bow. 
Oratorio. 
Hamlet (Hamlet Mr. Kean) ; Prize. 
Richard the Third ; Three and the Deuce. 
Siege of Belgrade ; Irishman in Londons 
Oratorio. 
17, Merchant of Venice ; Children in the Wood. 
18, Oratorio. 
19, Hamlet ; My Grandmother. 
—— 21, Richard the Third; Love in a Camp. 
—— 22, Wild Oats ; Lodoiska. 
— 23, Oratario. 
» Merchant of Venice ; Illusion. 
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— 95, Oratorio. 
— 26, Hamlet ; The Deuce is in Him. 
—— 28, Richard the Third ; Mock Doctor. 


Tue celebrity of Mr. Kean having excited the jealousy of the 
Covent Garden managers and the emulation of Mr. Young, we 
shall combine our remarks on the excedlencies of the Jatter with 
our observations on his rival. : 

In assuming the character of Richard Mr. Young’ displayed a 
justifiable confidence in his own powers, and paid an unsuspicious 
‘compliment tothe merits of Mr. Kean. We have before had occa- 
sion to mention his performance of Gloster with satisfaction, and 
are now able to express our opinion of his merits in terms of un- 
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measured eulogy. He is deficient, it must be confessed, in flexi- 
bility of countenance; and his imitation of Kemble is so frequent 
and so servile as to render comparison unavoidable ; but the 























general correctness of his conception, the volume, distinetness, 
and energy of his voice, the dexterity of his elocution, and the 


| propriety of his deportment, are ample atonements for a few 


defects, and render his performance of tragic characters, even 
where they are not peculiarly adapted to his peculiar habits and 
temperament, generally affective, and always respectable. In one 
respect he displayed a decided superiority over Mr. Kean ; through- 
out his long career of cruelty, hypocrisy, and ambition, he never 
forgot the buoyant self-confidence of his native character, or the 
deportment of the prince; he never deviated for the purpose of 
effect, into the common-place hypocrite of private society, nor 


| forgot, in his addresses to Lady Anne, the consciousness of his 


exalted rank, and the deep impression of his own intellectual as- 
cendancy. 

The prince and the warrior may descend to all the artifice of 
intrigue, and indulge in all the stratagems of hypocrisy; but 
their aberrations from moral rectitude, and their violations of 
lofty feeling and honourable principle, will be accompanied by a 
mode of speech and of deportment, according with the loftiness 
of their views, and the pre-eminence of their rank in society. It 
is impossible that Richard could act, or think, or speak, like a 
usurer of the Stock Exchange, or like a petty-fogging attorney ; 
yet who that has witnessed the tone, and manner of Mr. Kean, 
in scenes of deep and darkling hypocrisy, has not been reminded 
of vulgar villainy, as depicted in the inimitable and serious seenes 
of Munden’s performance? In the personations of Mr. Kean we 
are delighted by particular scenes, and astonished by many ori- 
ginal and beautiful noveltics of thought and expression 5 but we 
retire from the theatre with the remembrance of striking situa- 
tions, rather than with any deep impression of the character as a 
whole: we recollect with satisfaction the perfect delineation of 
hypocrisy, rage, malignant revenge, and ambition regardless of 
the means by which it obtains its object ; but remember them 
only as they might have swayed. the temper, or influenced the 
conduct, of several individuals. The master passion, the predo- 


minant character, the native; unconquerable, and habitual temper 
Vou. IV: Aa 
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and manner, are forgotten in the delineation of particular parts, 


and the spectator departs with the same sensation as the reader 
a poem abounding with sublime and original passages, but leaving | 3 
on the memory no durable impression of character consistently | 
supported, or of one great purpose to which the incidental excel. | 
lences, however extraordinary are subordinite. 

The distinction, therefore, between the representation of 
Richard by Mr. Young and Mr. Kean is this :—the one astonishe 
in unconnected scenes, and the other by the general consistence 
Of his performance ; the delineations of the one are excellent ij 
detached compartments ; the painting of the other excite ow 
admiration by the boldness, the expanse, and the keeping of it i 
perspective. In the successive scenes of Mr. Kean we behold th: 
most ingenious and striking sketches of portraiture, without r. 
garding identity of resemblance ; in the finished performances o/ 
Mr. Young we recognize,.under every form, in every garb, an! 
every attitude, the same individual port and countenance, varied 

_ Only in accommodation to the circumstances of the moment, tle 
passion excited, and the scenery, and the costume of the galley | 
in which ‘he is exhibited. 

There is one description of genius which displays its pre-eni- 
nence in brilliant and casual corruscations, which bursts upon 
the intellectual gaze in flashes of momentary splendor, and te 
lieves us from its sudden and oppressive glare by frequent intervals | 
of gloom and darkness :— there is another description of genivs 
which burns with steady but less brilliant radiance ; which soothe: 
the heart and invigorates the mind by its pervading influence: 
and exalts the soul by the contemplation of its unerring and m2 
jestic career, and by admiration of its genial and exhilirating in- 
fluence.. In the same proportion that Mr. Kean _ possesses the 
former of these characteristics, Mr.¢ Young is gifted with the 
latter ; nor shall we invidiously prolong the comparison. 

‘ In the Hamlet of Mr. Kean there weré many scenes of original and 
" striking excellence ; his delivery of the soliloquy on death ; and the 
kiss of Ophelia’s hand, when she retires repenting of his harshness, 4 
an act of courtesy by no means falsifying the subsequent observa- * | 
tion of Polonius ; were decisive evidence of the power of his | 
genius, and favourable indications that he will hereafter arise t0 
the highest eminence in a certain description of characters 
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But his performance as a whole was decidedly and obviously de- 


fective. We do not dislike the performance of Mr. Kean because 


he is less pompous, and formal, and obtrusive than many of his 
predecessors ; but because his representation of Hamlet is destitute 


+ of princely dignity; of that general suavity of manner for which 
Hamlet is distinguished ; of that pathos which the scene with his 


mother requires and displays ; and of that sustained consistency, 


which, in every situation, and under every variety of emotion, is 
‘observable in Hamlet’s words and deportment. . The two last 


acts night have been performed with as much effect by Pope or 
Egerton. 

As the admirers of Mr. Kean have been. loud in their praises of 
his elocution, and as Mr. Thelwall is now delivering to the public 
a veries of eulogies on what we cannot but regard as a very im- 
perfect and incorrect mode of delivery, we beg leave to observe, 
that while many passages are given by Mr. Kean, in a drawling 


» succession of distinct syllables, he frequently, in the warmth 


of passion, slurs over three or four words in a line, so as to ren- 
der them unintelligible. His soliloquy in the tent scene of Richard, 
is, in many of the lines, a mere drawl, and the habit for which 
Cooke was distinguished, of resting upon the final consonant of 
every successive word, when that consonant preceded a vowel, is 
carried by Mr. Kean to an improper and unpleasant extreme. 
His violation of the text is gross and unpardonable, and partly the 
result of provincial habits. 

We have been the more free in the expression of our opinion, 
because it is given with a sincerity proportionate to our admira- 


tion of what he is, and our conviction of what he may be. When 


many years have passed over his head, and, by laudable assiduity, 
he has obtained the highest eminence in his profession, or, from 
too implicit a reliance on the eulogy of his friends, he has sunk 
to mediocrity, he shall not accuse us, at least, among the num- 
ber of his early critics, of having, by unqualified or injudicious 


praise, retarded his progress, or seduced him into destructive in- 


dolence. It is our only purpo:e to strengthen his shoots by salutary 
pruning, and to prevent the weeds of insidious flattery from re- 
pressing the expanse and impeding the growth of a plant, that 
may, hereafter, rank with the monarchs of the forest. ‘i. 
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The Oratorios at this Theatre have been conducted with a taste, 
a spirit, and a liberality highly honourable to the management of 
Sir George Smart, and gratifying to the public. The skill of 
Sir George himself upon the organ; the judicious selection of 
musical pieces, the skilful adaptation of the respective parts to 
the powers of the performers, and the excellence of the chorusses, 
were yenerally admitted, and, we believe, fully rewarded. The 
intreduction of Mademoiselle Marie Antonette Catalani, a singe 
of much expression, but inconsiderable power ; of Miss Appleton, 
already familiar to our readers; and of the Schunekes on the 
French horn, contributed much to the excellence and variety of 
the performances. One of the most pleasing and successful per- 
formances was the Acis and Galatea, a serenata, for the patro- 
nage of which alone the Duke of Chandos will be respected, not- 
withstanding the scurrility of Pope. 

The most admirable performance, however, in the course of the 
Oratorios, was the Messiah. ‘This noble performance experiencel 
at first a cool reception, partly to be attributed to the exertions of 
Handel's enemies, and more particularly from this specics of en- 
tertainment not being sufficiently suited to the apprehensions of 
the English community. Meeting with litte encouragement in 
London, he determined to try his fortune in a distant capital; 
and having paid a visit to Dublin, he prepared the way to his 
success by commencing with a striking act of generosity and 
benevolence. His first step was to perform the Messiah for the 
benefit of the city prison. Such an intention drew together not only 
the lovers of music, but all the friends of humanity. There was 
in the design a peculiar propriety, from the subject of the Ora- 
torio itself, and a peculiar grace from the situation of Handel's 
affaits. ‘The reception that he met with during a profitable stay 
of nine months, while it showed the strong impression among the 
Irish of his extraordinary merit, conveyed a tacit reproach on 
those Enplish critics and amateurs who had enlisted in the oppo- 
sition against him. The particulars of this opposition are related 
at large in the Memoirs of his life, published in 1760. 

On Handel’s return to London in the year 1742, he found that 
his success at Dublin had disposed the minds of the English in his 
favor ; he therefore re-commenced his Oratorios at Covent Garden | 
Theatre, and was rewarded by unexampled and unexpected success. 
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Sr aes 
ste, From this time the Messiah, which had been received with so 
t of much indifference, became the favorite Oratorio. As in the year 


1741 it was applied to the relief of persons exposed to the miseries . 
of perpetual confinement, it was afterwards consecrated to the 
service of the most distressed part of the human species. The 
Foundling Hospital originally rested on the slender foundation of 
private benefactions. At a time when the institution was yet in 





el its infancy, when all men seemed to be convinced of its utility, 
ton, © when nothing was problematical but the possibility of supporting — 
the [| Mm it, Mr. Handel formed the noble resolution of performing his 
v of ‘ Messiah annually for its benefit. The sum raised by each perform- 
- q / ance was very considerable ; but what was of greater consequence, 
tro- 4q } the magic of his name, and the reputation of his sacred drama, 


drew great numbers of the nobility and gentry to the hospital, 
and many who had been content at first with approving the design, 
afterwards warmly engaged in its promotion. The application of 
this extraordinary production of human genius to so beneficial a 
purpose, reflected equal honour on the artist and the art. 

It must be observed, however, that, in the Messiah, there are 
many inequalities. The emphatic note, if we may so express our- 
selves, is not always on-the important word, or the accented syl- 
lable ; and many of the songs are tedious and heavy: as a whole, 
however, it may be regarded as superior to any thing produced by 
the art of man. The chorusses abound with innumerable proofs of 
transcendant genius, and the sublimity with which he has fre- 
quently combined the powers of instrument and of voice, seems 
rather the effect of inspiration than of musical knowledge. Out of 
a multitude of examples, we might select the following: 

‘* For unto us a child is born.” 

‘* Lift up your heads, oh! ye Gates.”’ 

‘* Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

After these extraordinary efforts of genius, we find him rising 
still higher in the three concluding choruses, beginning with— 
‘‘ Worthy is the lamb that was slain,” each of which surpasses the 
preceding, till, in the winding up of the Amen, the ear is filled 





that § with a glow of harmony which leaves the mind in a transport of | 
. his heavenly extacy. q 
‘den We are sorry to observe, that the readings and recitations of i 


ness, Miss Smith added nothing to the attractions of the successive per- i 
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formances. In the Melologue from Moore, she was tolerably sus 
cessful ; but her delivery of Milton is laborious without energy, 
and formal without elaborate beauty, or the secondary merit of cop. 
rect and impressive emphasis. How vain are the assiduities, anj 
unwearied studies of those to whom nature has denied the mey 
divinior ! : H. 








THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
1614. 


25, Oratorio. 


—— 26, Love in a Village ; Wandering Boys. 





22, Artaxerxes; Devil to Pay; Ibid. 
Midas ; Wandering Boys ; Miller and his Men. 
‘Oratorio. 
3, Wonder (Don Felix Mr. Conway) ; Ibid. 
4, Oratorio. 
5, Farmer’s Wife ; Wandering Boys. | 
7, Artaxerxes; Devil to Pay ; Harlequin.and the Swans 
8, Farmer’s Wife; Wandering Boys. 
9, Oratorio. , 
Trip to Scarborough ; Sleep Walker; Miller and his Men. 
11, Oratorio. 
12, Beggar’s Opera; Pannel; Wandering Boys. 
14, Richard the Third (Richard Mr, Young) ; Aladdin. 
15, Farmer’s Wife ; Harlequin and the Swans. 
16, Oratorio. 
17, Artaxerxes ; Love, Law, and Physic; Miller and his Men. 
18, Oratorio. , 3 
19, Richard the Third ; Midas. 
21, Hamlet (Hamlet Mr. Young) ; Harlequin and the Swans. 
22, Love in a Village; Aladdin. 
23, Oratorio. 
24, Farmer’s Wife ; Miller and his Men. 
25, Oratorio. 
26, Hamlet ; Sleep Walker. 
—— 28, Richard the Third ; Harlequin and dhe Swans. 
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We have expressed our opinion of Mr. Young’s late exertions in 
our remarks upon Mr. Kean; and the Oratorios have varied s0 
little from their former routine, that we can only repeat our ad- 
miration of Catalani’s powers, and express our regret that the 
selection of the performances, and the allotment of the parts, 
should have been so little adapted to render effective the combina- 
tion of talent which the conductor was so fortunate as to secure. 
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The public has been deprived of much gratification, and our- 
selves of the pleasure of eulogy, by Mrs. Jordan's absence from 
severe indisposition. 

The song of ‘‘ Mad Bess” was absurdly introduced by Miss 
Stephens, in the part of Ophelia, on her first representation of 


that character. We are happy to find that the displeasure of the 


public has compelled the managers to withdraw so gross an out- 
rage on propriety. 








THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Se eenmensnsiiillaanenannel 


G. A. STEVENS. 


Wuewx, about thirty years since, George Alexander Stevens was 
a first actor in the Norwich company, he performed the part of 
Horatio in the ‘* Fair Pemtent.’’ ‘The Calista was a Mrs. B- 
who had been long the celebrated heroine in tragedy, and the 
lady in high life in comedies. Mrs. B. in her decline, sacrificed 
too often to the intoxicating god. In proportion as the action of 





’ 


the play advanced towards a conclusion, by endeavouring to raise 
her spirits with a cheerful glass, she became totally unfit to repre- 
sent the character. In her last scene of Calista, it was so long 
before she died, that George, after giving her several gentle hints, 
cried out, ‘* Why don’t you die, you b >’ She retorted, as 
loud as she could, ‘* You robbed the Bristol mail, you dog!" 
This spirited dialogue so “diverted the audience, that much clap- 
ping ensued = The manager seeing no end of this merry business, 
dropt the curtain, and put an end to the tumult. 





‘ GEORGE THE SECOND. 

Durie the Rebellion in the year 1745, the tragedy of ‘* Mac- 
beth’”” was commanded. Things at that time were drawing near a 
crisis. The Duke of Cumberland was in pursuit of the rebel 
army ; and the fate of the House of Brunswick depended upon the 
event of a few days. 


In this situation of affairs, it must naturally be supposed that 


_ the royal mind could not be so far at ease as to enjoy, with a 


~*~ 
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tolerable degree of serenity, any amusement. His majesty, ao. 
cordingly, determined that he would not gv to the theatre tha FF 
evening, notwithstanding the play had been publicly announce F 
as by command. The reason he alleged to those around him fy 
this determination, was, that he was apprehensive lest his appear. 
ing to be out of spirits during the representation, which, from 
the agitation of his mind at that critical juncture, be could ny 
possibly avoid being, might tend to give the audience an idea tha 
he had received some unfavourable intelligence from Scotland. 
The Duke of Grafton, who was at that time Lord Chamber. 
lain, and in great favour with his royal master, saw, however, 
the impropriety of such aresolution. His Grace, therefore, hun. 
bly represented to his Majesty, that his not appearing at the 
theatre, as it had been announced, would tend more to alarm the 
“apprehensions of his subjects, than if a gloom should diffuse ite 
over his countenance whilst in their sight. 
As the first principle of that (my pen had almost presumed to 
_ write) dear man’s mind was humanity, and a kind concern for 
the welfare of his subjects, he consented to suffer, himself, ratha 
than awaken their fears by staying away. His Majesty accordingly 
yielded to his Grace’s representation, and entered the box witha 
heavy heart ; where, as I have been informed, he sat, during the 
two first acts, quite absorbed in thought. 
Just as the second act was finished, dispatches were delivered to 
‘his majesty, which informed him of the victory gained by his son 
at the battle of Culloden. Having hastily perused the contents of 
them, he immediately arose, and animated with all that majestic 
grace which he so eminently possessed, he held out the paper, 
and, with an ineffable smile of grandeur and beneficence, tt- 
tered the exclamation, ‘‘ Oh !""—His manner was so expressive, 
so affectionate and intuitive, that, like electricity, it instantly 
conveyed happiness to the expecting and anxious audience ; who, 
immediately starting up, huzza’d, applauded, and, by every mark 
of respect and joy, congratulated their much-loved monarch. 
The particulars of the enlivening news being communicated to 
them, they stopped the play, although it was one of their admired 
Shakspeare’s, and ordering all the singers to unwitch themselves, 
Adirected them to sing, ‘‘ God save great George our King.” This 
+ song they encored so often, and repeated so frequently their tokens 
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of loyalty and gratitude, that it was near one in the morning be- 
fore the whole was concluded. His majesty then retired with all 
the affectionate tenderness of a fond parent ; and those who had 
been so fortunate as to share in so ecstatic a scene, returned to 


their respective houses as happy as indulged and favoured chil- 


io the first year of the same rebellion, the subscription which 
was entered into for the support of government being filled with 
unexampled expedition, his Grace of Grafton congratulated his 
royal master upon such an unequivocal proof of affection. To 
which his majesty replied in his usual broken English—‘* My 
cod lord, my peoples be my wife; though they quarrel with me 
themselves, they will not suffer others to do it,” 





ANECDOTES OF HANDEL. 

‘Wuen the late reverend Mr. Felton found that his first organ 
concertos were well received, he opened a subscription for a 
second set, and begged of Brown to solicit Handel’s permis- 
sion to insert his name in the list. Brown, who had been in great 
favour with Handel the winter before, when he led his Oratorios, 
remembering how civilly he had been attended by him to the 
door, and how carefully cautioned, after being heated by a 
crowded room and hard labour, at the rehearsals in Brook Street, 
not to stir without a chair, had no doubt of his success: but, 
upon mentioning to him Felton’s request, as delicately as possible, 
one morning when he was shaving, by telling him that he was a 
clergyman, who being about to publish some concertos by sub- 
scription, was extremely ambitious of the honour of his name and 
acceptance of a book; merely to grace his list, without involving 
him in any kind of expence ; Handel, putting the barber’s hand 
aside, got up in a fury, and, with his face still in a lather, cried 
out with great vehemence—‘‘ Tamn your seluf, and go to der 


teissel—a, barson make concerto! why he no make sarmon?” &c.. 


In short, Brown seeing him in such a rage, with razors in his 
reach, got out of the room as fast as he could, lest he should 
have used them in @ more barbarous manner than would be 


' gafe. 
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Carestini, Conti detto Gizziello, and Cafferello, weve all grea 
singers, in a new style of execution, which Handel was Unwilling 








to flatter. ‘* Verdi prati,”” which was constantly encored during 
the whole run of Alcina, was, at first, sent back to Handel by 
Carestini as unfit for him to sing; upon which he went, in greg 


=“) 


rage to his house, andin a way with which few composers, except 
Handel, ever ventured to accost a first singer, cries Out— Yoy 
toc ! don’t I know petter as ‘your seluf vaat is pest for vou to 
sing ? If you will not sing all de song vaat I give you. I will net 
pay you ein stiver."’ * 





His government of singers was certainly somewhat despotic: 
for, upon Cuzzoni insolently refusing to sing his admirable air- 
‘« False Imogine,”” in Otho, he told her, that he always knew she 
was a very devil ; but that he should now let her know, in her turn. 
that he was Beelzebub the prince of the devils: and then taking 
her up by the waist, swore, if she did not immediately obey li: 
orders, he would throw her out of the window. 
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To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


= at 


Sir, 
From observing some of your requests to Correspondents, for 
an account of Country Theatricals, I was induced to pen the fil: 
lowing account of the Edinburgh Theatre, and Corps Dramatiqu 
expressly for your entertaining publication. I hope you will not 
account the Edinburgh Stage unworthy of so long an article. Its 
insertion in your next Number will stimulate me to further corres: 
pondence. 


eS 


See 


es 


Tam, Sir, your’s, &c. 

Edinburgh, Mar.5, 1814. ! J. A. 

There is only one Theatre in Edinburgh, and it has long been 
a matter of regret to the admirers of the Drama there, that that 
one should be so small: the proceeds of a good house never eX 
ceed £.200; the rate of admission is 4s. for the boxes, 3s. for 
the pit, @s. for the first gallery, and 1s. for the second. Itis 
much inferior in size and elegance to many of your provincial 
theatres ; the Glasgow one is likewise much larger, yet, in spite 
of all this, and the high literary and dramatic character which 
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Edinburgh has so long held, it is really very doubtful, whether a 
larger. theatre, would, upon the whole, prove an advantage or a 
disadvantage. It is only when any great performer appears for a 
few nights, or on the production of any new piece, that the 
| smallness of the present one is felt to be inconvenient. 
This theatre was for a long time under the acting management 
of Mr. Rock, who was well known as a first performer in his linef: 










































ia his management expired with the patent in 1809. Upon the im- 
baa mediate renewal of the patent, Mr. Henry Siddons’ (a son of the 
famous female tragedian) proposals were preferred for a lease of 
four years, which he afterwards got extended for twenty-one years, 

is the whole period of the patent. Mr. Siddons’ management has 


ee been carried on in a very liberal style, perhaps in every respect, 
with the exception of a part of the set of performers whom he keeps ; 
this is the chief, almost the only, complaint made of his manage 
ment, viz. his always retaining among his actors about half a 
dozen, who are not only of the lowest standard, but whose per- 
furmances are absolutely disgusting ; and, what is worse, give a 
distaste for those better actors who happen to appear in the same 
scenes with them, Now, it is very well known, that other ones 
may easily be got to fill the characters of these pitiful performers, 
and who would be permitted by the audience ‘‘ to fret and strut 
their hour upon the stage’’ without that disapprobation which the 
most partial auditor feels himself obliged to bestow upon those 
above-mentioned. 

Mr. Terry, now at the Haymarket, was, for upwards of four 
years, Mr, Siddons’ chief support in the acting department ; he 
was, during all that period, most deservedly a very great favourite 
in Edinburgh. If you could procure a portrait of this gentleman 
to adorn a future number of your publication, I am sure it would - 
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A. be acceptable to all your readers who know his character, not 
been only as an actor, but as a private gentleman, in which latter re- 
. et spect I consider him one of the greatest living ornaments of the 
is stage. Mr. Terry bade fayewell to Edinburgh in a feeling unpre- 


iia ; meditated address last August, having just contracted a favourable 
? engagement for five years at the Haymarket Theatre. 








itis 
-acial LJ I shall now briefly notice, with candour and impartiality, the 
spite t best of the present Edinburgh corps dramatique, beginning with 
which _ the females: first of whom, in point of excellence, and every 
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thing else, comes Mrs. H. Siddons, who, having long perfornied 
at Covent Garden, your home-readers must be well acquainte; 
with. She is yet but a young woman—in Cordelia and My; 
Haller, she is excelled by none; indeed, she seems peculiarly 


fitted for these characters ; her manner and voice in the deepest 
of the scenes, is so truly affecting, that she draws tears from he 
audience, who, for a time, forget that fiction is not reality. Jp 
comedy I.ady Contest is her chef d'ouvre. 

Miss Douglas is handsome, although rather of an under stature, 
she has a sweet voice, and performs an innocent country girl, o; 
a youthful hoyden lass, very agreeably. 

Miss L. Kelly is but very lately come ; she seems well liked a 
yet—the former (Miss D.) I think a superior actress, 

Mrs. W. Penson, has, for many years, performed a varicty of 
characters in comedy and farce.—She is a chattering ladies maid 
to perfection: she does not act often, having a large family; 
however, she still continues a great favourite with an Edinburgh 
audience, particularly the lower classes, who adore her acting. 

Mrs. Nicol is of great use here, being the only performer who's 
capable of acting stiff aged matrons, or ‘‘ old maids full oj 
wrinkles.” The rest of the female performers I dare scarcely meu- 
tion, for fear of being too harsh with individuals. 

Mr. Russell, a young comedian,*who came greatly into notice 
at this theatre last season, may now be called the most attractive 
actor we have.—He performs many of Mr. Matthews’ characters 
with great applause, chiefly those in which mimicking has a share. 
{t is said, that Mr. R. was, for a considerable time, under Mr. 
Matthews’ tuition, who had augured highly of him ; indeed, in 
some characters, the pupil has excelled the master, instance the 
Sleep Walker, which Mr. R. performs admirably: as yet it is his 
forte—his imitations are more numerous, and given with more 
spirit than those by Mr. Matthews. , A correspondent was lately 
praising a Mr. Caldwell’s performance of the Three Singles; | 
- «could have wished he had seen Mr. Russell perform them, he 
would have confessed that neither Elliston nor Caldwell are unique. 
if Mr. Russel bewares of indolence, he will yet improve much. 

Mr. Moore, from Liverpool, has, for these two months past 
filled some of Terry’s characters with some success—as the Def 
Lover he has been much admired. 
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Mr. Mason performs most excellently in farce: his changes of 
countenance are most grotesque—a better example of their effect 





perhaps, could not be produced than in the following anecdote, 
which happened when he was performing the scene of ‘‘ Papa and 
his singing daughter"’ with Madame Catalani, whose gravity was. 
so totally overturned by his whimsical faces and gestures, that she 
forgot the reverence due to her papa, and, no longer able to 


‘contain herself, burst out in laughter. 


Mr. W. Murray, a young man, (brother of Mrs. H. Siddons), 
who, for several years, has been gradually improving in his line 
of characters, viz. Captain Vain, Frank Humphrey, &c. &c. Mr. 
W. M. has undergone a regular training in pantomime, and is 
counted excellent by connoisseurs. He displayed great taste in 
bringing out the spectacle of ‘‘ Blue Beard” and “ Aladdin,” 
which was performed lately nigh thirty successive nights at this 
theatre, for they were under his superintendance. 

Mr. Siddons’ acting it would be unnecessary to analyze, he 
being well known, and having long performed at Covent Garden. 
He is a correct and sensible performer, but his looks and vuice 
are much against him. 

Mr. Jones, a handsome young man, who performs genteel 
comedy tolerably well. 

Mr. Trueman is retained as a singer, otherwise he ought not be 
permitted to tread the stage. The rest of the performers are not 
worth enumeration. 

Mr. Siddons has been a spirited manager in bringing out new 
dramas, but has been very unsuccessful with them. Last year he 
produced the following original pieces :—‘‘ Caledonia,” a tragedy ; 
“The Heiress of Strathearn,’’ a tragedy; and ‘‘ Woman and 
Philosophy,” a comedy: the two former were damned at a first 
hearing—the comedy was tolerably well received, although but a 
tame production. The Heires of S., and the comedy, were said 
to be written by Mr. Pinkerton, of geographical celebrity. 

This season two new pieces have been already produced, viz. 
‘© The Ship-Launch,” a farce ; and ‘* The Prussians, or Friend- 
ship, Love, and Duty.” they were both damned: the latter was 
reported to have been written by the manager himself. If it was 
so, he has acquired but a poor dramatic taste during his long 
theatrical career, for it was a very shabby composition—the stale 
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trick of clap-traps not being able to save it. But the report is not 
to be credited, as experience has shewn that Mr. Siddons wield; 
‘an abler pen. ‘There is at present arfother tragedy in preparation, 
and one is always led to entertain sanguine hopes, when it is re. 











collected that this is the stage on*which ‘* Douglas’’ first ap. 


peared. Mr. Siddons has become very popular by his attention in 
engaging, for a short time, the first-rate London performers. 
Last season Mr. John Kemble drew crowded houses from the 2nd 
of February to the 22nd of March. In the after-season, he had 
successively, Mr. Sinclair, the famous singer; Mrs. Bishop, Mis 
S. Booth, (never was an Edinburgh audience more delighted than 
with the performance of this enchanting girl; she was an wi. 
versal favourite :*the shortness of her visit was much regretted) 
and Mr. Matthews. Our raretés this year, have been Mr. Betty 
“(the deceased Young Roscius) and Mrs. C. Kemble. 

Here is a report prevalent just now, that Mr. C. Kemble is soon 
to become manager of this theatre; the truth of this time must 
develop. It is likewise whispered in our theatrical circles, (and 
its-confirmation would be most agreeable) that Mr. Siddons is 
soon to retire from the management, and be succeeded by his 
veteran uncle Mr. John Kemble (whose arrival in Edinburgh has 
just been announced ; and he is to make his first appearance this 
season on Monday the 7th instant in Macbeth), who, along with 
his sister Mrs. Siddons, (who, it is to be hoped, will occasionally 
perform), it is added, means to reside, and end his days in hii 
“*« much loved Edina.” 

Edinburgh, March 4, 1814. J. A. 

P.S. 1 would be obliged to any of your correspondents for a 
. list of Actresses who have been married to Peers of the realm ; at 
present I recollect no others than the Duchess of Hamilton, the 
. Countess Derby, Countess of Craveg, and Lady Thurlow. 

Sir, Permit me to propose a new department in your publica- 
tion, viz. a register of remarkable marriages, deaths, &c. which, 
I think, with the assistance of your correspondents, you might 
. render very entertaining. Permit me, also, to hint to you, that 
if the portraits which adorn your Mirror were engraved more to 
the pattern of Mr. Young, in No. 9, they would be still more 
elegant: or, how would it do to give their portraits as private 
gentlemen? quite out of character. 
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Theatre, Sunderland, opened for the season on the 7th of March, 

1814, under the (since last here) added management of ‘ Mr. S. 

Kemble and his Son:” the reason must be, which said son, during 

the short time they have been absent, has taken upon him the 

character of a Benedict, without, or by the leave, of his much- 

respected father and lady mother, so that their unutterable dis- 

pleasure has attended ‘* those inauspicious nuptials ;’’ and also 

every individual who was at or privy to them; to the company 

the result has been the dismissal, and, since the company came 
here, loss of Mr. Holmes and Mrs. Cruse, who had been per- 
suaded to attend the “ lovely bride’’ (Miss Freese) to church, and 
to the “* happy couple” the still continued displeasure of Mrs. S. 

Kemble, although the mighty Son of Thespis, has partially taken 
them to favour. As substitutes for Mr. Holmes and Mrs. Cruse (the 
former of whom, by the bye, was tolerable when in his proper busi- 
ness ; and Mrs. Cruse few can exceed on the provincial stage in cha- 
racters in the line of Alicia, with those requiring deep grief added,) 
we have got Mrs. Macnamara and Mr. Gordon, Mr. Power, and 
Mr. Battigan, which are all the added strength to the inefficient 
company produced:here in the Christmas week.—-Mrs. Macnamara 
is a sweet looking woman, and, in high comedy, a fascinating’ ac- 
tress; but, in a number of characters of Mrs. Cruse’s, she will 
fall far short of that lady. Mr. Gordon is of an imposing figure, 
and very much like Young, and has, in the few characters he has 
performed, displayed some promise, particularly in Lord Sparkle, 
in ** Which is the Man.” Mr. Power. has a good voice as a singer, 
and what little he has as yet done, not below mediocrity ; besides 
buing a dancer between play and farce. Mr. Battagan professed 
to be a comic singer, but, in comparison to Mr. Lane, they 
should not be allowed to sing in the same house ; and, indeed, 


_ when Battagan has appeared, if the audience be a criterion, they 


have expressed their opinion of his abilities on Mr. Holmes’ night, 


Mr. Lane is possessed of much genuine humour, and nightly in- 
creases on the good graces of the town, and I venture to predict, 
he will, ere long, make a London audience laugh, for, at present, 
he possesses more of the natural comic (if I may so express it) than 
Mr. Liston did the second season he was in our company. Mr. 
Grant, our principal support, is under discharge for the very fault, 
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‘tis said, that the immortal G. F. Cooke felt his greatest bane. 
Mr. Grant, in Scotsmen and Jews, is not to be equalled in the coun. 
try, if even London can produce any. Mrs. Dormer, too, js 
about to leave us ; she is a lively woman, and well versed in Stage 
business ; such is the state we are in, all our best leaving, or under 
discharge ; and we hear of none of any merit, as an equivalent, 
having arrived, or coming. Mr. S. Kemble performed the other 
evening Sir John Falstaff, and which he had conceived with that 
correctness he ever does, but still it wanted a richness in the 
humour and he fell short. Mr. Gordon, in the Prince, was very 
ill-dressed, and, on the whole, it was the worst played character 
he has undertaken since he came. Mr. Henry Kemble, in Hot. 
spur, displayed grief instead of the fire and spirit of ‘‘ Mad Percy ;" 
but as his lovely bride, who was to have played Lady Percy, was 
unwell, and unable to perform on account of her brother being 
slain, fighting the battles of his country as a lieutenant in the 
gallant Wellington’s army, some excuse was due to him, but 
hope before he plays the part again he will re-study it, otherwise 
copy his uncle Charles Kemble, whom he saw play it so shorta 
time ago. The success so far as been very poor, but how can it 
be expected otherwise with a company of so little talent? and 
though the house has been newly daubed with orange and red, 
and the scenery if any thing worsely done up, it falls far short of 
the spirit displayed by our late managers, Anderson and Faulkner, 
when they got up any piece, or embellished the house.—And, 3 
to new pieces, we have had ‘‘ Orange Boven,”’ ‘‘ Education,” 
and ‘‘ The Miller and his Men,” in a wretched state of machinery 
and scenery ; with tHe promise of ‘* Aladdin” and ‘* Marmion,’ 
but, if not with more spirit than ‘‘ The Miller and his Men," 
we wish not to see them, after witnessing the splendour displayed 
in their production at Newcastle at this very time. Rumour says 
Migs S. De Camp is engaged—she is the youngest of Mfs. C. 
Kemble’s sisters, and we hope in her to receive an acquisition, 
for we have had in the company, a few years back, her sistets 
Adelaide and Victoire, who were favourites in Sunderland. Should 
this hasty sketch meet your approbation, you shall soon hear again 
from 
Privabo. 


Sunderland, March 19, 1814. 
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